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Jirst pay all arrearages, then request the pub- | large meeting in the great public square in 
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governments and pro-slavery church organi- | . 
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LtzaserH Jones; and while urging upon the Meath, w Meet ar ery 
people the duty of holding * No anion with 
Slaveholders,” either in Chareh or State, as ; : 
the only cousistent position an abolitionist : 

can ozcupy, aud as the Jest means for the de- VOL. 3.---NO, 43. 

stractioy of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- ’ 

its permit, give a history of the daily progress és - - ae 
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“NO UNION TITE 





: reais from a premature and disgraceful 
_ th,” : 
That the editor has not yet learned the tr 
I | anti-slavery philosophy, is evident i 
“ | recommendation that the friends of 
‘ | in other states should “keep banda : 
é | the subject in Virginia, and i 
alone to ) 
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of the anti-slavery eause—ewhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—al! the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. Yon 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
per that is* published in your midst. The 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
furnished to subscribers on the following 

| transcending slaveholding im ancient times. 


' TERMS. Bat time is no longer ovcupied by Abeli- 
$1,00.per annum, if paid on, or before the tionists in meeting the miuisters in this way. 
receipt of the Ist No, ‘The labors of i 
$1,25-if not paid irradvance, bit paid wit h.  SUficien ake the nation to the consi- 
in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and deration vy yf Ava arte a re- 
50 if : sponse In the hearts of those who have not 
3 Lape if payment be delayed longer than been blinded by their sectarian prejudices, 
| by the tradition they have received, or by 
_ OP No subscription received forless than the god of this world which blinds the eyes 
SiX months, and all payments to be made of them that believe not. These have 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing, heard the truth, and having received it, glad- 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid ly come forward; and in their inmost heart 
invariably in advance. there is a response to the truth as it was once 
0 We occasionally send numbers to_ uttered by a speaker of the House of Assem- 
those who are not subscribers, but who are !Y in Barbadoes: that “every man knows 
believed to be interested: in the dissemination 1” his heart that slaveholing is wrong.” — 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they It was needed that some should first come 
will either subscribe themselves, or uxe their 10! thus armed and give their views to the 
influence to extend its circulation among their people; and may not the pioneer in this 
friends. ; cause of immediate abolition, (turning to- 


1g ¢ 4g ; , !wards Mr. Garrison,) who trod the wine 
0 Communications intended for nser- | press alone in the beginning of this work, 


tion to be addressed to the Editors. AH oth- | gay j : , 6 wi 
ya ay: | Say in the language of the prophet, * with 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnauy. my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. il have become two bands.” Look around 


J | you over the country, and see whether he 

The publishers of the Bugle have been put Socks in vain, week he declared. that he 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- would be heard. (Creat applause.) Observe 
pense, in consequence of those with whom the progress in the labors of this reform, that 
they have business transactions neglecting to | both the pulpit and the press are enlisted to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- | some extent in behalf of the suffering and 
lations which may be thus stated : {the dumb. Also, as has been already re- 

1. In sending the name of a new subseri- | marked in the legislative halls of the land. 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it ‘The National’Assembly is engaged with it. 
distinetly, and give not only the name of the Scarcely a Legislature in the several States 
Post Office, but the name of the Counly and but discovers at every move on the great 
Slate in which said office is located. question of American Slavery, something 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- cheering to the Abolitionist. Even though” 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the ‘he Slaves are increasing in numbers, even 
naine of the office from which itis to be chan- though their territory is being enlarged at 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be ¢Very circle, yet, when we look abroad and 
sent. , see what is now being done in other lands, 
‘when we see human freedom engaging the 
attention of the nations of the earth, we may 
take courage; and while we perceived how 


of the Church, and to endeavor, by bringing 
Bible texts, to oppose them to others, in or- 
der to prove that a man had no right to hold 
his fellow being asa slave. What has re-! 
sulted froin their labors? Look at the law 
of progress in this particular: read this ap- 
peal of the women of Scotiaad to the women | 
of America; (applause;) see what they there | 
say with regard to going tothe Bible toelain | 
authority for holding human beings in bond- | 
age. It is not suflicient now to quote the | 
example of the ancients, on which modern 
slaveholders claim the right to oppress their 
| fellow-heings, and that to an extent greatly 


3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
thei subseriptionss and those who. are in er, it assailed in our own Land, etill we know 
feat 8 enabr disconti heit how impossible it will be to separate it from 

7 scon inue t elr paper, except the question of the freedom of the slave, in 
at the option of the publishers, uptil all ar ioe it is inseparably connected with it in 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or te- | Pyince, and is beginning to be so in other 
fuse to take their papers from the office to oountries, 
which they are directed, or move to other Have we not evidence of progress even in 
places without informing the publishers, and our own country on the subject? A large 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they public meeting was called the other day to 
are responsible for payment. | hail the events of France. Mark the differ- 

4. Tae Courts have decided that refusing ence in this from former meetings. Why it 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- | was scarcely ten years siuce Pennsylvania 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- Hall was burned*by a mob, because the lib- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- erty of the colored man was advocated by 
ma face evidence of intentional fraud. white and colored people intermingled.— 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, What are now the facts with regard to this 


lishers either personally, by letter from your- | the same city ? Not only were the move- 

self, or through your Post Master to have it ments in regard to F reedom in the French 

stopped. , colonies hailed by the white people present, 

but the colored people also came torward and 

p <4 , were helped onward; they bad their stand 

Anniversary of the American A. §, also: and was it confined to themselves 

Jat ‘alone? No, it wasan amalgamation meeling ! 

Sociely. | (Great applause.) Was 1 by privilege, as 

We extract from the Standard the follow- | Women sometimes have the privilege to hold 

: : i ‘a kind of play meeting? (Laughter.) No, 

ing pessages in the remarks of two of the | the white people of that large gathering left 

speakers on thar occasion. | their own speakers, to go among the colored | 
After alluding to the interest she felt in | crowd, and hear their speaker. 











| 





tracing the Law of Progress as written out 
in the world’s general history, Lucretia Mott 
proceeded te say :— 

How is it in the Anti-Slavery cause? It 
is now more than ten years since it was my 


* privilege—and a great one I esteemed it—to 


attend an anniversary of this kind in this city. 


I remember the tone of the speeches, how | 


that only the first principles of Anti-Slavery 


Look at the condition of the colored peo- 
| ple in respect to the ridicule which was once 
| heaped upon them. Who are they now who 
| ridicule us, because colored people are min- 

gled in this meeting? It is those whose 
‘ridicule is the scorn of the intelligent and | 
| wise of the nation. (Applause.) Now we | 


| find the colored people coming forth in in- 





Py ! 
telligence, in moral worth, with increasing | 


self-respect, and are respected by their white | 


were brought into view. And, indeed, look- | brethren; we see them stand side by side 
ing back to a period shortly before this, | with those who have thus cruelly treated, 
when a little handful gathered together in the | onpeeeneds and trodden them down. 

city of Philadelphia, and sat in convention— These, then, are the evidences of progress. 
and what for? ‘To declare, not merely self- | [et the Abolitionist, who should be as the | 
evident truths—to reiterate the simplest tru- | Jesus of the present age on the Mount Zion 
isms that were ever uttered. Read the de- | of Freedom, continue to say: “You have 
elaration of the Anti-Slavery Convention of | heard that it was said by them of old, thou 
1833, and see what it was found necessary | shalt treat thy slaves kindly, thou shalt pre- 
then to declare in Convention. ‘The people pare them for freedom at a fulure day; but I 
were asleep on the subject with some few | say unto you hold no slaves at all, proclaim 
exceptions. There have been solitary indi- | liberty now throughout the land to all the 
viduals, such as Lundy, and Elias Hicks, \inhabitants thereof.” Let this be the loud 
and the Benezetts, the Clarksons, and the | sounding jubilee that shall be uttered. Let 
Wilberforces. But the labors in England | ys no longer be blinded by the dim theology 
for twenty years were simply to arrest the | that only in the far-seetng vision discovers a 
progress of the Slave-Trade ; and it was the | millenium, when violence shall be no more | 
work of a woman to declare that “ Immedi- | heard in the land—wasting nor destruction | 
ate, not Gradual Abolition,” was no less the jin her borders; but let us behold it NOW, | 
duty of the master than the right of the slave. | nigh at the door—lending faith and confi- | 





Jn this Convention in Philadelphia, the great dence to our hopes, assuring us that even we | 


principles of human freedom were uttered 
that every man had a right to his own body, 
and that no man hada right to enslave or 


| ourselves shall be instrumental in proclaim- 
| ing liberty to the captive. But let there be 
increasing activity on the part of Abolition- 


iimbrute his brother, or to hold him for a | ists; they must not cease their labors and | 
moment as his property—to put a fellow-! fold their hands, thinking their work dose, | 
being on the auction-block, and sell him to | heeause they have effected so mach; they 
the Fighest bidder, making the most crnel | must not be satisfied with coming to these 
Separations in families. At that time these anniversary meetings, they must continue to 
things were scarcely known; the people work at home. It is the righteousthat holds 
had scarcely considered them. It was now | on his way, it is those who are faithful to 
made known to very many in the Northern the light who obtain more light; * he that is! 
States, that there were more than two mil- faithful in a little, shall be made ruler over | 
lions held in this abject bondage, who were more.” ‘“ But it the light that is in you be | 
claimed as property—that men had this irre- | darkness, how great is that darkness.”— 
sponsible control, this legal right to their | fave we not some apostates in the cause, 
p This C ion resolved what it | who give evidence of the truth of this? Are | 
should do: firsi—efficiently to organize it- | there not some of whom it may be said, * It | 
self and then to seek to form other Anti-Sla- were better they had never known the way 
very Scoieties throughoutthe country. They of nghteousness, than that they should have 
were to go forth and endeavor to enlist the | turned from the commandments delivered 
pulpit and the press in behalf of the suffering unto them.” 4 

and the dumb. The work it had to do was Let us go on, then, and make advancement 








ui 4 as ; 
a Herculean task ; it was, to meet the priests by our faithfulness. When the pulpit can- 


not be enlisted, nor the Chureh aroused, i 


is the duty of Abolitionists to have no longer 


any fellowship with thoy unfrnitful works 
of darkness, but rather reprove them, by 
separating from them, and touching not the 
unclean thing. Here is the advanced step 
the Abolitionists have made; in the-begin- 
ning of their work many of thenfwere en- 
lifted, a8 some of them still are,-with the 
political movements of the Jand—the party 
polities of the nation. They hoped by thus 
uniting with these powers, to éffeet théir 
work; but they have discovered that: 
situation of the country, the legalenacimen 
the statutes thatthe slaveholders bave ma 
have been altogether tending to rivet U 


chains of the oppressed. ‘They have, theres 


gress they have been called apon to make, 
that they must obey the command, * Get 
thee from thy father’s house, and come into 
a land that I shall show thee.” ‘They have 
found it their duty to come out against the 
Constitution and Government of the country, 
as itis at present construed. I know little, 
however, how to treat this part of the sub- 
ject. lam glad, however, of the progress 
evident in this. 

Glad, also, of the evidence of advancement 
among Abolitionisis as to the commercial 
and manufacturing relations of the country ; 
it being made known that these are carried 
on by the gain of oppression, while the 
North, equally with the South, is * building 
its house by unrighteousness. and its church- 
es by wrong, using its neighbor's service 
without wages, and giving him not for his 
work.’ Jt is beginning to be seen that they 
must despise the gain of oppression, and de- 
ny themselves the blood-bought sweets and 
the blood-stained cotton that has come 
through this corrupt channel. ‘They feel 
that they are called upon not to be partakers 
of other menls sins, and not to participate in 
this matter, except so far asin the general 
admixture of things, they are necessarily in- 
volved, while they live in thecountry. ‘The 
fact that they are also implicated in other 
oppressive systems, by the use of the pro- 
ducts of human labor, ought not to discourage 
them. The Abolitionisis have also develop- 
ed the oppression existing in other lands.— 
They have disclosed the sufferings of those 
engaged in the various laborious employ- 
ments in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
other portions of Europe. The axe was first 
Jatd at the root of the corrupt tree of human 
slavery, and through this their eyes have 
been anointed more clearly to behold what 
are ths universal rights of man, None are 
tore ready to assist the oppressed laborer to 
cbtain his rights than they. Let them, then, 
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sing to slaveholders, and if I speak plain- 
set itnot down to impudence, but vw op- 
nto sluvery. For God's sake, let a 
y speak when he cannot doanything else; 
fetters are on his limbs, let hin have 
s small rightof making his wrongs known; 
st, let it be done in New York. Iam 
to see thete is a disposition to let it be 
shere—to allow biin to tell what is in 
with regard to his own personal wrongs 


ly rate. 

ify 1 have been frequently denounced be- 
p P have dared to speak against the Ameri- 

j ition, against the Chureh—the North- 

j rehes, especially, charging them with 

slaveholders of the country, ‘1 de- 


aimpividus of the ill opinions of 


no man’s friendship, no matter how high he 
may stand in the Church or State, | want no 
man’s sympathies or approbation who is not 
ready to strike the chains from the limbs of 
my brethren. 1 do not ask the esteem and 
friendship of any minister or any man, no 
matier how high his standing, nor do I wish 
to shake any man’s hand, who stands indif- 
ferent to the wrongs of my brethren. Some 
have boasted, that when red Douglass has 
been at their houses, he has been treated 
kindly, but as soon as he got into their pul- 
pits he began to abuse therm—that as soon as 
the advantage is given him, he takes it to 
stab those who befriend him. Friends, | 
wish to stab no man, but if you stand on the 
side of the slaveholder, and cry out, ** the 
Union as ut is,” ** the Constitution as it is,” 
“the Church as it is,’? you may expect that 
the heart that throbs beneath this bosom, will 
give utterance against you. I am bound to 
speak, and, whenever there is an opportunity 
to do so, | wil! speak against slavery. 


From the Reformer. 
The Union. 


Tn consequence of our union with the South, 
slavery has dragooned into its service the 
whole Northern Church; and a hireling 
priesthood has sold the hearts of the people 
to the slave power. ‘he clergy daily unite 
the sacred name of Christian with the infa- 
mous name of slaveholder; that the name of 
Christ may be cast out by all men, asa name 
which is but a synonyme for adulterer, rob- 
ber, liar, pirate, and murderer, Oh priest- 
craft, thou vile slanderer of the Son of God, 
when wilt thou cease to vomit forth the 
; flaming fires of hell? How long will thy 
foul breath pollute the pure atmosphere of 
heaven! ‘The pulpits of the land have be- 











Fai - . ; co. watch-towers of slavery. and the 
be faithful to their trast, fo shall their work | Gmste lis setilocls. ‘Christ once exclatmed, 


all those who are in any way wronged and 
injured, If they are not true to their trust, 
if they are not united to go on in our work, 
but suffer themselves to sluinber at their 
posts, what will be the result? Will there 
not then be reason to fear that the language 
of the martyr, Charles Marriott, will be ful- 
filled: “that America—Republican Ameri- 
ca, will be the Jast stronghold of slavery in 
the civilized world.” (Applause. 


Frederick Douglass drew a graphic picture 
of American liberty, referred to its recent 
Ulustration in the case of the seventy six re- 
captured, fugitives, and then said :— 


I wish to bring with more distinetness be- 
fore your minds the news which comes from 
abroad—the action of the Provisional Go- 
verninent of France. We have been accus- 
tomed, in this country, to hear much talk 
about “Christian America, and Infidel 
France.” 1 want to say, in behalf of France, 
that I go for that infidelity—no matter how 
heinous it may be in the estimation of the 
American people—which strikes the chains 
| from the limbs of our brethren; and against 
that Christianity which puts them on, (ap- 
plause ;)—for that infidelity, whieh, in the 


“of how much more value is a man than a 
sheep’?! but the American priests daily ex- 
claim, * of how much more value is a sheep 
than a man”’! 

Shall we, my countrymen, sit calmly down 
and let slaveholders run havoc with the dear- 
est interests of humanity? Slavery is seek- 
ing to level the church of God, to its foun- 
dations, aud row her sons of a glorious in- 
heritance. 

Slavery is ruling the nation with a rod of 
iron. ‘he cries and groans of the dying 
bondman resounding through the land, have 
loudly remonstrated, and imploringly peti- 
tioned for redress—but all in vain; our 
brethren move on before the bloody lash— 
they feel their captivity—they clank their 
chains and cry for help, but they are left to 
writhe in the hell of unending slavery.— 
Freedom's flag has been displayed only to be 
stained in the blood of her sons, The voice 
of liberty has been heard only to be hushed 
in death. Inthe name of Heaven let us move 
on in the march of Humanity. 


* Torrey’s ghost complains that we are slow, 
And Lovejoy’s shade walkes unavenged 
among us.” 


There is no safety but in disunion, I re- 


person of Cremieux, one of the members of | peat it, disunion is our only hope. Let eve- 


the Provisional Government of France, speaks 
to the black and mulatto men, that come to 
congratulate them, and express their senti- 
ments upon the immediate emancipation of 
their brethren in the Frencli islands. 
sympathize with that infidelity that speaks 
to them in language like this: friends ! 
brothers! men! (Applanse.) In France, the 
negro is a man, while you who are throwing 
up your caps, waving your banners, and 
making beautiful speeches in behalf of liber- 
ty, deny us our humanity, and traffic in our 


try American, in whose heart the love of 
liberty bas not yet been extinguished, raise 
the war-cry of ** disunion.”’ 

Sound it forth with trampet-tongue, till its 
appalling thanders strike upon the haughty 
despot’s ear. Write upon the walls of the 
American Church, “ No union with slave- 
holders.” Let every religious and political 
gathering send up the cry, ** No anion with 
slaveholders”’! Let every stripling school- 
boy as he retorns from school, shout * No 
onion with slaveholders”! Let it be 


| 


flesh. Sir, I would like to bring more vivid- | written in stars upon the expanse of the 


ly before this audience the wrongs of my 
down-trodden countrymen. T have no dis- 


American heavens, Let it be written on the 
pilffrs that surround the Halls of Legislation. 


position to look at this matter in any senti- | Let it blaze from thedome of every Northern 


mental light, but to bring before you the 
stern facts, and keep forever before the Amer- 
ican people the damning and disgraceful fact, 


Capito!.”” Engrave upon the shaft of Bun- 
ker Hill Monument, ** No onion with slave- 
holders.” Let the mighty Niagara perpetu- 


that three millions of people are inchains to- | ally thunder, in toneg so loud as to be dis- 
day—that while we are here speaking in| tinetly heard to the remotest South, * No 


their behalf, saying noble words and doing 


ing beneath the lash, sundered from each 
other, trafficked in and bratally treated ; and 
thatthe American nation, to keep them in 
their present condition, stands ready with 
its ten thousand bayonets, to plunge them 
into their hearts, if they attempt to strike for 


union with slaveholders "’! Let a concourse 


| noble deeds, they are under the yoke, smart-| of banners continually float from the star- 


crowned mountains of New England, in- 
scribed with the motto, * No union with 
slaveholders.” Carve upon the palisades of 
the Hudeon River, in letters so latge as to 
be read by every passenger from every steam- 
boat that rides her majestic waters, ** No 


their freedom. I want every man north of | union with slnveholders” ! 


Mason and Dixon's line, whenever they at- 
tend an Anti-Slavery meeting, to remember 
thatit isthe Northern arm thatdoes this—that 
you are not only guilty of withholdidg your 
influence, but that you are the positive ene- 
mivs of the slave, the positive holders of the 
slave, and that in your right arm rests the 


Let it be heard in every breaker's roar, 
While ocean dashes on our Kastern shore. 


Let it be reverberated along the whole chain 
of the Alleghenies. Let its mimic thunders 
career along the Rocky mountains. Let it 
ting through the Western forests, till its re- 


physical power that keeps him under the | treating echo shall reach every log cabin in 





oke. (Applause. ) I want you to feel that 
am A ‘ 1 held. ia Li 
, 


men who have ent 





to | be proclaimed from Maine to Georgi 


the broad valley of the Mississippi. Let it 
ia—from 


league | the Great Lakes to the Galf of Mexico—till 


d intoa 
and covenant with the slaveholders of the | it startles and arouses every State in the 
Conf i 


country, that in any emergency, if at any 


A : 





till the stirring 


time the spirit of freedom finds a lodgment | words shall call from its grave the indignant 


in the bosom of the American slave, and they 


spirit of martyred Liberty—to stand with one 


| shall be moved to throw up barricades against | foot on the North and the other foot on the 


their tyrants, as the French did in the streets | South—and swear by those who stood in 


, of Paris, that you, every man of you that | battle array on the plains of Yorktown; by 


swears to snpport the Constitution, is eworn | those generous spirits who fell at Lexington 
to pour leaden death into their hearts. Tam ‘and Camden; and by those who died on the 





r eres as elsewhere, that | am not 


- ; A 
dt imust say, as | have said, that T want 


fields of Trenton and Saratoga—that unless = or by whomsoever give 


slavery is extirpated, and liberty proclaimed that as oppression is the foe of nity, 
throughout our borders, the American Union every haman being bas a tight and an inter- 
shall be uo more, | est to help abolish it, and he welcomes the 


; ie a sincere workers of every nation who come to 
From the National Era, } his aid, Southern tyrants may rave 











rage 
1S Moe : ‘ against Northern and timid abo- 
U.S. House or Reparsentatives, | litoniste may fear that our ts will only 


May 8, 1848. | delay our objects: but as to our right to dis- 
Sit; I respectfully requeat you to insert the cuss Virginia Slavery, we think the course of 
following in the “National Era.” | presume | slaveholders and pro-slavery men, toward. 
that paper reaches a larger portion of those to oppressions of Europe, is a precedent qui 
bad the ay is addressed than wny other | broad enough to cover it;. we have 
printed in Washi 6 dence of the expediency of 
Your ff the alarm of Calhoun and the. 


De ily Fe tee! > 








is, i 







Tvant, 
: J. G. Pauerey. at 
Dr. Bailey, - ; 
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May 8, 9848. | Press or a Pulpit in’ M on 


To the Signers of Petitions forwarded to the | 90% give utterance to a tighteces 
Subseriber, fur presentation to the House of |" VOW of the recent transactions 
Hepresentatives : ington? If so, then that Pulpit 
Most of your petitions received by me sinee ype edeey bebe pretty its d by 

the first week in Junuary remainon my hands. | ; like th daciide iebee had 

1 wish you to be informed of the reason. | beter b . He arent. the oe PS of 
By the Rules and Orders’ of the House, | 11, heathen In what corner of the earth is 

(Rules 23, 26.) after the first thirty days of | ae’ tl al more ofliendeiia, etiies 

the session, (wifich began this year Decem- | hn Te "God Gan thet : d-ae4 

ber Gth,) petitions can only be publicly pre- Washin wader the Mite of 

sented on each alternate Monday. This is, United mooi Doet rahe 4 

accordingly called #etilion Day. Another. chet elaae, th eae tte ges 

Rule (137) provides that on Mondays the | pee te paeats ows vill rage eg 

Rules and wre 2 may be suspended, which | North o> testify agninet the Tene nd 

they cannot he on any other day, except tor : 

~4 specific hente:Soe . : | — he - Press had get pe coniem 
‘The Rules and Orders have aceordingly ak a nh apo Ne melt a 

been suspended, so as to exclude the presen: | oy jutg ry or ee od be pelted 

tation of petitions, on every J’efition Day | to Nie suis toe oe just ston of 4 

since, the year came in. The first Petition (x 50: y Pv pat 

Day ~~ place to two speeches on the In- | ~ y pin” 

ternal Improvement System, the second to a| 

discussion of the origin of the Maxican War, | Deporucation ww Arrica,—A? the month- 
the third to éomplimentary Resolutions to ly mission meeting held last wet 

General Taylor and General Scott; and so | Tract House in New York, Rev. J. L. Wil- 

on to the present time. | son, from Western Africa, stated the appal- 
There are two other ways of presenting pe- | ling fact, thatrum, introduced by traders from 

titions : , America, England and France, was mohahly 
One is by obtaining, on any day, the un-— doing much more to ulate and 

animous consent of the House. ‘This } have ‘hat country, than even slave trade, with 

tried from time to time, but ineffectually.— | all the eo mage y inits train, [twas 

Some member has always objected. | a leading article of trade with nearly all: the 
The other is by handing them at any time, | Ye88els, especially from this country, visiting 

to the Clerk, by whom they are entered on | that region; and as one tribe another, on 

the Journal for the day, and passed to the | the coast, sunk down under its influence, ath- 
committee designed by the member | o> from the interior come in to occupy their 
ting them. The Rule providing for this (24) laces. ‘ 

is S commanline one for most peor anaa but. He said those from the new tribes coming 

it only sends a petition silently toa Standing | 1" and seeing ite degrading effeeta, would at 

Committee. It the petitioners desire to have , first turn from the traders with abhorrence, 

their memorial printed, or to have it referred | eae prt pcan nah ch rl 

toa Select Committee, as many of have 

Cone ln Tespecs vo He peaitions rorwarded om panda, and io mei 

es 


my care, the Rule ma no provisivn for | A short time before he left the Sonat, he 


either case. Respecting the last point there Witnessed the melancholy spectacle of tem or 

might possibly ie question. i | twelve chiefs, visiting a veesebfor trade, ail 
ln order to put it beyond dispute, 1 han- of whour were made drunk. 

ded one of your petitions to the Clerk, with | eeerrirarrie? 

an endorsement asking its reference to a Se- | Goop!—Ata meeting held im Lynn, Mass., 

lect Committee. A day or two alter, it was for the purpose of smy pathizing with the 

returned to ine, with the reason assigned, that . ~ 

there was no Select Committee on the sub- | Shag 2 Fresdom in tha O18 Wesif. 

ject. Mr. Kemp said, though he was an Jrish- 
Ona recent Petition Day, when it was man, they need not expect much *biarney.’ 

moved, as usual, to proceed instead to other | Free institutions may he very fine 

business, 1 objected to the motion, and pro- Selves, He should like to 

posed to state my reasons, but was informed | lege or the right to vote, buthe could not aud 

by the Chair that the question was not deba- | Would not eonsent to pay for that ot 


ze 
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table. I appealed from the decision, and | the price demanded by the people 
wished to argue that it was not sustained by , ar: He could not afford to sac 
the Rules and Orders, but was again infor-| not only bis convictions of right, but the very 
med by the Chair that the appeal was not de- | instinets of his nature, by swearing to ree- 
batable. [then asked the unanimous con- | tore the fugitive slave to 
sent of the House for a brief defence of my | he had to do before he cou! 
understanding of the Rules, but objection was | merican citizen; he could not be a party to 
made. Jasked for the Yeas and Nays on such a bargain, as he not onl it 
the motion which had been made to ongew _his doty to aid the slave on his way to free- 
cede petitions by other business, but they ; dom, but should feel mueh pleasure in doing 
were not ordered, and the motion prevailed. | 80. [Applawse.] 

1 find no fault with = Chair for its raling | = 
on this pointof order. I think the question ii sb 
at least § donbttal one; but Fhave > dowbt COMMUNICATIONS. 
that the decision was uprightly made, and 1 | -+-—-—-— rs 
am informed that it is sustained by prece-— 


dents. | A Brief Aecount of Israel French, 
1 i » with thi 1 | ae 
yee oe Los with thiexplanm | Late of the vicinity of Richmond, Weyn e 


in my power for the purpose of meeting your) = ¢ 
wee perp e | in the 75th year of her age. 


For the present, the policy of the House in | oe . 
this portieutae must Se aneibennd as settled. _—‘It has long been in my mind to write some 
Nothing eopaies he ween to forward leet ‘account of my endeared brother’s life and la- 
titions, through the Clerk, to one or other . 
Of the Stending Commitiee, which I propose — poe tne or Sora 
to do without turther delay. | many valuable friends, who are 
Your obedient servante, ‘ endeavoring to advance the cause of Peace 
Joun G. Parrarey. | and Righteousness in the earth—believing I 
SA know more of him than any other person, be- 
The Crisis. _ ing six years older, and having been his friend 
yy be ieidl’s _and confidant throwgh our youth. We held 
Thi« is the name of a new Southern Anti- correspondence when separated, and 
Slavery paper, the first number of which we pen of oe 
have just laid aside. [tis a weekly paper, seasons of absence, affinities of mind 
and is published by Anson Berkslire, at| were revealed, which endeared us etill more 
Moundsville, Marshall Co., Va., at two dol-| to each other, and led us to prize she privi- 


lars a year. Itis a lamp lit in a dark place, of i vement in other's society—and 
tel thou it may not burn with a perfectly { tego ab ines 








; ek Od during the years ef my widowhood, I was 
lear flame, it may give light to many who . 
ehuvle. would A receive it from any | also one of his family—for the last twenty- 
source. three years of his life. 


PTs . 
The editor writes like a sincere man, deep- | was born ‘rederick Co " 
ly impressed with the ruinous evils of Slave- ue io B ety Mary 


| 

: ; ive | 10th month, 1779. His 
ry and the necessity of immediate and active | 'and, on the 2ist of 
Ganson to owt the destroy curse disposition was naturally quiet, not inelined 
from the -_ His selections are ep om to interfere with the comfort of others; but 
chosen to diffuse correct information j¥St | very quick to resent imposition. Our mothe 
feeling on the subject among the of) .. 
the Sasth; ond So bape will ew died when he was five years of age. In the 
couraging support from them. In his open- course of his childhood and youth, being ex- 
ing address, after frankly avowing Emanci- | posed to many trials, he 80 fully overcame, 
pation to be Bie avest ee ite va or regulated his hasty temper, that he was 
time has come for action, decisive unfli 
ing, ancompromising.”—- American | 8¢ldom seen refiled by any thing + yet always 
voice is for freedom”—*Many, very many 
Slaveholders in Virginia are in favor of 4 | independence of mind, ras 
well grounded system of emancipation. and “iunpressed with anti-slavery feeling in the 
will efficiently for ite attainment.”—A- dais. u 
gain he says, "we do not feeb ashamed to | the following manner. ook pe 
embark in this general crusade against the one morning, he crossed rm of a slave- 
system of American Slavery, as it is 4 noto- holder on his way home ; and 1 t with 
rious fact that many of the noblest citizens of listle boys, went to play till 


the sunny South have declared in favor of | ; : 
omensip tion a8 the only means of saving the “hey heard » horn blow, when the boys quiek 
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ly ran tothe “quarter” for their breakfast ; it, 
being on his way, be went with them, and 
saw them receive their gourds of cold mush, 
containing about two spoonsfull for each, and 
they kindly offered him some, but he took 
leave, and walked home ruminating on their 
condilion, and querying why it was, these 
lively, sensible, and hind little creatures 
might not be free as he was. A deep sense 
of the injustice of slavery fixed on his mind, 
which increased with time and observation. 
He was afterwards the means of convincing 
their master’s son, so that he formed a reso- 
lution never to own a slave; and leaving the 
State without any assistance from his father, 
setiled in Ohio. At ten years of age, my bro- 
ther was apprenticed to a tailor in Virginia, 
where he was exposed to many snares and 
trials. Our father was a man of strict jus- 
tice and integrity, and truly christian spirit 
and conduet, but having placed his son ina 
settlement of Friends, and with a imeinber of 
the Society, he trusted ail would be well.— 
When my brother was abvut to leave us, iy | 
sister set the alphabet in writing fur him to) 
Jearn, that we might correspond; which we | 
did, from that instruction alone on his part. | 
c New Testament when | 
he us, but continued to improve by bis 
own exertion and atiention, the few Jeisure 
moments he could get—having no more op- | 
portunity of instruction till near eighteen) 
years of age. He was released from his hard 
servitude by an arbitration—having suflered 
imuch abuse, he left the place with a determi- 
nation not to return, and made application to 
a Justice of the Peace, which caused the case 
to be examined, and resulted in his liberty. | 
After this he devoted some time to the study | 
of Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Surveying, Nav- | 


soon after left the place, and they had cause 
to think he was guilty, and feared some dis- 
covery. 

Those young men now met Israel as their 
benefacior and their friend, and this he truly 
sought to be both by example and plain speak- 
ing to all with whom he conversed or associ- 
ated. He read the Seriptures much in early 
life, for he wished to understand them for 
himself, not depending upon the exposition 
of others. He prized many truths they con- 
tain as most excellent for instruction, edifica- 
tion and comfort, and continued to do so 
through the course of his life. 

Though he chose the Society of Friends 
for his regard to the principles they early pro- 
fessed, he was not blind to their failings tn 
his day, and often met with some who could 
not brook plain dealing. But there were oth- 
ers with whom a lasting friendship was ce- 
mented thereby; and with the society of 
some such as these he was favored to cheer 
his mind through all the checkered scenes of 
his probation here. 

About the 25th year of his age he married 
Deborah Phillips, of York, Pennsylvania, 
who proved indeed, a worthy companion of 


his pilgrimage. Pooky gm in Maryland, 
in his native cot where le was surround. | '# promised 


ed by slaveholders, who gave him many op- 
portunities of reasoning with them, which he 
did not fail to improve, and after he left Ma- 


| ryland, often said, that he did not know but 
| ve ought to have remained there, to have la- 


bored for the extinction of slavery, for he was 


| not satisfied with being out of sight of it, be- 


lieving there wasa great work to do, in which 
he desired to perform his part. 
He removed to Ohio in 1812, and the first 


M : anti-slavery effort he was engaged in was the 
igetion, &e.,and he might twaly be — on | formation of the * Union Humane Society,” 
self-educated ; for tq the end of time with , one of the objects of which was, to assist fu- 
bite ile enenpetbeselee me — cde gitives fleeing from oppression, in which ser- 
bracing al] that was useful in science and lit- | eles ‘bu wee ‘sdtlvety etzaged. ie’ betes 


eat. | was the first that could be distinctly seen on 


— Sx Serre + ee 


course of his many trials while a member of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, his convictions on 
this subject deepened and strengthened, and 
were expressed in a letter to his friend, John 
Mott, of Michigan, only a few months previ- 
ous to his death, in the following language: 


«© The mischievous contrivance of Ordina- 
tion, the early Friends bore a faithful testi- 
mony against, but that testimdny was let fall 
when they began to recommend Ministers, 
and appoint Eiders. ‘This mode of Ordina- 
tion differs only in form from that of other 
sects. ‘The resultsarethe same. The office 
in all is to establish a privileged class, out of 
which will eventually grow a mercenary 
Priesthood, and a sycophantie people. Mo- 
ney is not the only item of a Priest’s wages, 
Flattery is the most delicious food toa weak 
and aspiring mind. And what, I ask, can 
gratily an inordinate selt-esteem more tha 
to be thus raised to the pinnacle of the temp 
by those whose earis in turn pleased by h 
ing from the gallery or ‘sacred desk,’ 
beauuful sounds of eloquent oratory? W 
a temptation is here presented tor weak, vain 
mortals, to steal the livery of heaven, and 
wake it pander to their own low ambition. 
But let us, my dear friend, spend our little 

Temaining energies in striving to demolish 
those Images, set up by our modern Ne! 
habnezzars, and rear in their place a sta 
with this inserlption, * Salvation is of God 

| Creator,’ who seeth not as man seeth. 

_ has to be the teacher of his 

| himself—requiring that all should use 
talents cotamitted to their care to promote bis 
glory, and bring about a state of peace on 

jearth and onal will to mankind, by doing 
good to each other. Commanding us to 

_let our light so shine before men that they 
seeing our good works, may glorify Him our 

' Father in Heaven. ‘Therefore, let our watch- 

word be, no seeresy, no proseription, light 
and fove will redeem the world.” 





His removal to Indiana was in 1832. In 
°34 the Declaration of sentiments of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society appeared; and it 
| cheered our spirits to see the stand they had 
| taken, and the labor they professed to engage 
in. It; revived our hopes. He assisted in 
organizing societies, and made way for lec- 


turers; also encouraged young men who in 








; At the period to which I have referred, vk | entering Mount Pleasant, Jefferson County ; | the freshness of feeling on first awakening to 
Og very deficient in what he conceived to be | and this becoming known to them, they were | the subject seemed prepared to speak profita- 


a competent knowledge of his ‘Trade, he set- | 
tled to work in Baltimore, as the most likely | 


able to gain its shelter without any inquiry, 
where the9 were comfortably equipped, and 


| bly thereon. His house was open to all the 
| friends of the cause,as many ean testify who 


place to accomplish his object. His bealth | facilitated on their perilous journey to Canada. | partook of his hospitality; and our meeting 
was often affected by confinement to busi- | It required moch vigilance on his part, as the | house at Goshen was never refused, though 
ness, and at those seasons his relatives in the | man-hunters frequently visited his premises ; at Richmond, where the Monthly Meeting 


country were refreshed by his sojourn among 
them. He was cheerful and pleasant in com- 
pany, and a disposition to add to the enjoy- 
ment of others, and not amuse himself at the 
expense of the feelings of any, always ren- 
dered him a welcome guest. In all situa- 
tions he strictly avoided the use of spirituous 
liquors, though often urged to participate, as 
‘the practice was very common with many in 
those days. In the city he took his walks 
mostly alone, for he found there were those 
who would Jead him into this difficulty or 
come othel Share, HiaNy OF WHICN Ne saw;your 
was favored joyfully and thankfully to escape. 
In the course of these trials, he acquired a 
marked solidity of deportment, tempered with 
habitual cheerfulness; and he attended meet- 
ings of all religious societies, In which he 
was steady and attentive to their doctrines 
and ceremonies, dnd at length settled his 
mind on sending for a certificate of his right 
‘in the Society of Friends, whose doctrines 
were hisown. He could not join with some re- 
ligious authors in deerying human reason, be- 
lieving it had preserved him from many dan- 
gers—that it was the recipient of the Divine 
Spirit, and co-operating together, evil was 
avoided, and good embraced—and thus good 
fruits were produced in life and conduct. He | 
always cherished a reverence for religion, | 
thought it not so mystical a8 many suppose ; | 
but plain and clear, agreeing with a sound, , 
‘tational onderstanding. He conceived that’ 
the rationality bestowed upon us by our Cre- 
‘ator, by which we are distinguished from the | 
brute creation, was very differett from the | 





but his perils and sacrifices were gladly borne 
for the relief of the oppressed; and he was 
often heard to express his regret that they 
were obliged to seek so cold a climate as the 
Canadas, to ensure their safety. He was al- 
ways opposed to any scheme of Colozination, 
believing they ought to have their liberty to 
remain where they were natives, in a state of 
freedom; but when any asserted their liberty 
by taking flight, he would do all in his pow- 
er to prevent their being re-taken and subjec- 


ted again to the evils of slavery. — 
The Society of Friends in Obio was very 


pleasant to him for some years; many of its 
mostactive members were among his person- 
al friends, with whom he could enjoy much 
freedom in conversation. The meeting to- 
gether of Friends and relatives from distant 
and different parts of the country, at a newly 
established Yearly Meeting, made it seem 
like a family of love, and all rendered it very 
interesting; but at length a time came when 
this family was shaken from centre to cireum- 
ference by the accusations against our faith- 
ful friend and anti-slavery laborer, Elias 
Hicks. It is well known to many that his 
first offence to his principal accusers was his 
testimony against slavery—and his labors 
with some of the Jeading membérs who had 
grown rich in the Society by trade in cotton 
goods, &c., which he conceived to be sinful 
—and deserving the name of * prize goods,” 
against which the Society professed to bear 
a loud and decisive testimony. Those who 
wished to “keep in the qhiet” and enjoy 
themselves in their own selfish way, accused 


| was held, they did not allow theirs to be thus 
occupied. He continued to attend the Month- 
| ly Meetings, where a disposition to disown 
| their members being very prevalent, he was 
often led to expostulate with them, desiring 
the Discipline adminisered in the spirit of 
love, that it might have a tendency to gather 
rather than seatter. “ut}a rumor had been 
raised that he wished to destroy order, and 
the word * Order” seemed to have become 
an Idol among them. ‘They were jealous of 
his proy to disp with select meet- 
Wnges aid they beptop the ery af + Order,” 
and slighted al! labor of love to prevent dis- 
ownments, till at length he became impress- 
ed with a belief that all ex-communication 
was wrong, being an emanation of the spirit 
of Anti-Christ, and for persecuting purposes. 
He would plead, that we ought to labor al- 
ways, and not cast any off; that we should 
be willing to bear some burdens; often citing 
the parable of “the lost sheep,’’ which the 
shepherd would bear on his shoulders rejoic- 
ing. 
While these were his thoughts and feel- 
ings towards all, even the criminal in prison, 
preparations were making to disown him.— 
c ittees were appointed to visit and re- 
visit our Preparative Meeting, and they pro- 
duced a Minute fsom a called * Meeting for 
Sufferings,”” requiring us to forbid the use of 
our meeting house to anti-slavery lecturers, 
warning us against ‘mixing with the world,’ 
while they were all the while actively engay- 
ed in political maneuvers, and every scheme 
promising the acquirement of wealth and pow- 











serpentine insinuations of pride snd telfich- | Elias Hicks with holding and promulgating | et- They also required that none of our mem- 


nesexend that pride was the greatest dark- doctrines contrary to the ancient belief of the 


| bers should lecture on what they termed the 









fulness, desiring his family to “ dweil upon 
al! the pleasant pictures.” 
He departed this life on the 13th of the Stl 
month, 1846, and his faithful wife about three 
weeks after, leaving a much bereaved sister 
and daughter and many other friends to feel 


the loss of their precious society. 








ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 





SALEM, JUNE 9, 1518. 


*T love agitation when there is cause for 


jt—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- | 


tants of a city, saves thei from being burned 
ju their beds.”—Ldmund Burke. 





0 Persons having business connected 


_j With the paper, will please call on James 


Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Annual Meeting. 


The Gth Annual Meeting of the Western 
Anti-Stavery Society will be held at Sa- 


lem, Cofumbiana Co., on Wednesday, Thurs- | 


day, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
August, commencing at 10 o’elock, A. M. 
Let a full representation of the slaves’ 
friends come up on this oveasion from all 
parts of the Great West. The political lead- 
ers are marshalling their hosts for a conilict, 
their followers are rallying by hundreds of 


thousands to the support of their party ban- | 


ners. ‘Tine, and money, and labor are ex- 
pended to secure their object. And shall the 
friends of Freedom, whose faith should be 


and indifferent while politicians are so ear- 
nest in their labors, so untiring in their zeal? 
The events of the past year should encourage 


us to renewed effort, for every movement of 


importance which has been made, having any 
bearing upon the question of slavery, fore- 
shadows the destruction of the system, and 
the oppressors feel that it is so. ‘I'he politi- 
cal parties will make a desperate effort to save 
themselves from the destruction their corrup- 
tion has brought upon them; and the efforts 
of the abolitionists to maintain and enforce 
the Right should be proportionably great.— 
Arrangements should be made at the coming 
meeting to continue the anti-slavery agitation 
by the lips of the living speaker, and tu ex- 
tend more widely the circulation of the So- 
ciety’s paper—the Anti-Slavery Bugle. Let 
none of the friends who can be there, absent 
themselves for any light cause, for the pre- 
sence of all, and the counsel of all is desira- 
ble. 

Besides the friends of Liberty in the West 
who will be present on the oceasion, Henry 
C. Waicur and Cuas. C. Bureicn are ex- 
pected to be in attendance, and perhaps other 


representatives of the Kast. 
LOT HOLMES, 
Recording Sec’ry. 


The Anti-Slavery Press 
Came into existence because of the needs of 
the Anti-Slavery cause. The handful of 
abolitionists, who, in 1831, demanded of the 
American people the immediate emancipa- 
tion of their bondmen, found that the aid of 
the Press was indispensable in the prosecu- 
tion of their undertaking ; it was needed as 
a means of aggression, as well as of defence. 
The public mind was not prepared to apply 
the doctrine of immediate repentance to the 
sin of slaveholding; the principles and mea- 
sures of abolitionists were misunderstood 
and misrepresented, and the supporters of 
the Church and of the State saw that the 
interests of their organizations demanded 
that the question of slavery should not be 
discussed. To effect this, to crush free 
speech, their best energies were applied.— 
Bat Truth was mightier than they ; and little 
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matniain one at the present time to explain 
and defend their advance position, and to 
make war upon the Church and State which 
sanctifies and Jegalizgs the system of chat- 
telism. Jt is true, that many presses in the 
North admit more or less upon the subject of 
slavery, but how many among them all will 
open their columns to a full and free discus- 
sion of anti-slavery principles and measures, 
and permit them to be used as a means by 
which to keep constantly before the people | 
| the doctrine of ** No union with slavehold- | 
‘ers’? There are but few, if any such. 
The cause of Freedom has not advanced 
| so far that the services of the Anti-Slavery 
| Press can be dispensed with, and they who. 
| think otherwise are greatly mistaken. We! 
| doubt not there are tens of thousands in the 
, North who never even heard of the doctrine | 
| of Immediate Emancipation, to say nothing 
of the views of Disunionists. ‘There are | 
| p'aces as dark and benighted now as any that 
could be found twenty years since, and if 
they ever become enlightened in relation to | 
| the character and effects of slavery, and the} 


7 . s,8 . | 
proper means for its abolition, it must be done | 


by the Anti-Slavery Press and the Anti- 
| Slavery Lecturer. Abolitionists should not | 
| be willing to furl the banner of the Reform | 
_ host, because they see ata respectable distance | 


| the standards of Sect and Party borne slowly 
}on. Lis the constant presence and progress | 
| of the first, which, by the magnetic power | 


that ‘Truth has given it, influences the others | 
| to advance, And it seems to us the part of | 
| wisdom, and a course required by principle, | 





: | to maintain, in prosperity and adversity, a | 
strong in the power of ‘Truth, be lukewarm | ys 


point and a standard where abolitionists may 
ever rally. 


The children of this world are | 


ee 


whole as one’ great reform, and) becoming 
discouraged by the overwhelming opposition 
arrayed against them have retreated inglori- 
ously from the field. ‘They were unwilling 
to do anything, because they could not ac- 
complish every thing. The fate of such, 
forcibly reminds us of the epitaph inscribed 
upon the tomb of an Italian—* I was well, 
i sought to be better, and am here.” 


Democratic Disunion. 


There was less harmony in the Democra- 


‘tic Convention at Baltimore, than was desi- 


red by its blinded worshippers. The pre- 
sence of two sets of delegates from New 
York—the Barnburners, or Wilmot Proviso 
men, and their opponents the JZunkers—was 
the means of creating iderable discord 

A committee was appointed to examine the 
respective claims of the two sets of delegates, 
and report to the Convention. The leaders 
were evidently afraid that if the Barnburn- 
ers were admitted, and an Anti-Proviso tick- 
et should be nominated, they might refuse to 
go with the party, and the Committee there- 
fore endeavored to exact from them a pledge 
that they would abide by the nomination, 
which pledge they refused to give. ‘The re- 
sult was, the Barnburners were denied their 
seats, and the Hunkers admitted to member- 
ship, although the latter retused to exercise 
their priviliges b proper etiquette was 
not observed toward them, but finally pledg- 
ed the support of their constitutients to Cass, 
Butler, and Slavery. ‘he Barnburners® en- 
tered the following protest against the action 
of the committee. 








Prorest.—The Delegation of the Demo- 
cracy of the State of New York to the Balti- 


wiser in their generation than the children of | more Convention, respectfully protest against 
light. When the members of a Sect or of a! the decision of this Committee, that before 
Party have bronght community partially to penis | baer Le examination of a evi- 

eg eee & | dence of their right to seats in the Conven- 
adopt their principles, they see in this fact a ‘tion, and before they have become members 
reason for retaining, and continuing to use | of the body, they shall pledge themselves to 
the weapons by which they have won so. the decisions of the Convention, and to sup- 


much; and never dream, that because the 
battle is ha/f gained, they should furl their 
banner and dispense with their organized 
mode of action. 

The discontinuance of the Anti-Slavery 
Press would at once incite the opposers of 
Freedom to a more vigorous action in behalf 
of the Patriarchal Institution; and many 
journals which are now strongly linctured 
with anti-slavery, would either Jose their 
support, and consequently their efficiency, 
and ultomately their existence, or else go 
back to feed upon the beggarly elements of 
pro-slavery patronage. So that, if it be de- 
sirable to have papers which are compara- 
tively anti-slavery, it is necessary that aboli- 


lively and superlalively so. The Satter have 
been, and must be, the pioneers in the great 
work before us; they precede the main body, 
clear away the cbstacles in the path of Free- 
dom, and must not cease their labors until the 
way of the slave's deliverance is opened, and 
the captive walks forth unfettered and a man. 

But it has been suggested by some that 
community is now prepared for general re- 
form papers to supersede those which are 
specially devoted to some branch of human 
progress; and we have been censured for not 
advocating the various means proposed by 
different organizations for the amelioration of 
the condition of man, and the elevation of the 
human race. We do not believe community 
is so far advanced as to render such a move- 
ment practicable, even were it desirable.— 
There are quite a number of Abolitionists in 
the West, and quite a number of Non-Re- 
sistants, and quite a number of Temperance 
men, and quite a number of Anti-Sabbatari- 
ans, and quite a number of National Re- 
formers; but if the Bugle should become 
what a few would like to have it, would 
}enough Abolition Non-Resistant ‘l'emper- 





tionists should sustain those which are posi- | 


by ‘little did they unwillingly yield, until ance Anti-Sabbitarian National Reformers 
slavery has now become a prominent subject | step forward to sustain the paper? We trow 


ener of Reason, and the most subtle and po- 
tent enemy of mankind. 1t was,and contir | 
ued to be his belief that many who promul- | 
gate doctrines shrouded in mystery, are un- | 
acquainted with real religion, and are but | 
blind leaders of the blind. My dear brother 
always maintained an equal stand between 
_ priesteraft and that state of society which a 
rejection of religion has a tendency to encou- 
tage—one illustration of which will appea 
from an jncident of his early life. d 
Jn one of his intervals of absence from the 
city, there was a man transiently residing in 
‘the nelghborhood where he visited, who call- 
ed himself an Atheist, and was in the prac- 
tice of gathering companies of young men, 
‘and Tecturing in such a manner as it ap- 
peared might not only destroy a reverence 
for religion, bet prostrate moral hones- 
fy. At one of these times Israel French 
happened to enter a Wouse where they were 
gathered ; and his solemn deportment caused 
the speaker to step forward to meet him, say- 
ing, * Yoong man, I see you have a priest on 
your back, let me help you off with him.” 
‘To which my brother quickly replied, “1 
“would as soon have a priest on my back as 
my neighbor’s sheep without his leave.”— 
This, he said, suddenly presented from the 
impression that be was inculeating immorali- 
ty, and was as quickly expressed on his of- 
fering to help him off with the Priest, which 
he did wot be a work necessary for 
him, ashe had been a close examiner, and can- 


ai + and on going again 
to the the young men met him to tel! 
him done. They said the man 


Society of Friends. The controversy was | popular reforms of the day. These eommands 
carefully examined by my brother, and being | he deemed grievous infringements of his 
satisfied that he was in accordance with “ear- | tights, and the ery of *mixing with the world’ 
ly Friends” as much as when he was univer- | had notbeen able to deter him from attending 
sally owned and applauded by all, he used | to his apprehensions of duty. They proceed- 
his endeavors to show that there was no need | &4 to lay down our Preparative, and attach it 
of a division. He strove to be impartial in | to their own, without which they could not 
his investigations—sought opportunities of ; take up a complaint against him. ‘Then hav- 
being where Elias was, both at meetings and | ing cone all in their power, they made up a 
in the private circle, without being known to complaint, and having gone through the form, 
him, that he might be able to judge of his issued a testimony of disownment ageinst 
spirit and doctfines; and feeling satisfied that him. He appealed to the Quarterly Meeting, 
he was actuated by a truly christian spirit, | not to contend for privileges which were no 
he did not longer hesitate, but invited him to | longer desirable, but to exhibtt their bigotry 
the hospitalities of his house during his so-| and intolerance, and was looking towards 
journ in the West. ‘Thiscaused a separaticn | moving it to the Yearly Meeting, believing 
between him and many of his former social | it to be his daty to arouse the minds of the 
friends, who, by taking part with *the ae- people to the inroads and aggressions of sec- 
eusers of Elias, had become bigoted and , tarianism. But at this period he was attack- 
intolerant ;” and they disowned him and ma- | ed with a fever which prevailed in the coun- 
ny others, and being thus separated, he en- | try, Which took him off the stage of action, 
tered into labors amongst the accused party. ‘and they went through the form in the Quar- 
Having clearly seen in the workings of this terly Meeting, and confirmed the judgment of 
division, the pernicious influence of making heir Monthly Meeting, after he was iaid in 
a part of the meeting select, by recommend- his grave. 

ing Ministers and appointing Elders, he pro-| His mind was actively engaged in the dis- 
posed that every thing making way for rea] semination of peace principles, and in all his 
or supposed authority be dispensed with; | trials he manifested a traly Christian spirit; 
that we, who were now associated, hight and through the last summer of his life seem- 
ever bear in remembrance the saying of Jesus, @4 more and more pleasant and resigned, and 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and aij "emarkably so in his last illness, which was 
ye are brethren.” Many saw the propriety about nine days. 

of this proposal, but were overruled and set-| His head was affected with fever at night, 
tled down in the old form, which gave room | so that be knew but little; but in the morn- 
for the aspiring again to assume the mastery ing could rise, and walk about and be cheer- 
—whieh was cause of much labor and trouble ful with his family every day until the Jast, 
to him, and many other pure spirits, in differ- | expressing great enjoyment in the beauties of 





_ wae evidently strack with his reply, and very 


for discussion in every religious sect, and in 
every political party inthe land. And while 
we rejoice to know thata few here and there, 
the one in the thousand, and the two in the 
ten thousand, oppose slavery upon high mo- 
ral ground, we are compelled to believe that 
the opposition made to it by sects and parties 
is less exalted in its character, having had its 
birth in expediency. ‘They have not voiun- 
tarily taken the position they now occupy, 
but have been forced into it by an outward 
r ; the continual goading of the Anti- 
Slavery Press, and of Abolitionists in their 
associated and individual capacity has driven 
them to the advance ground they have taken. 
Remove that pressure, withdraw that influ- 
ence or Jessen it in any material degree, and 
although they may nol retrograde to their for- 
mer position, there will necessarily be a back- 
ward movement, and the reaction may be 
such as to cause them to become even more 
pro-slavery than they were. 

A good friend of the cause has suggested 
to us, whether the necessity tor having anti- 
slavery papers has not passed away—whether 
they have not fulfilled their mission by open- 
ing other channels through which anti-slave- 
ry trath can be poured upon the people.— 
We think not. The doctrine of Disunion— 
religious and political—which is the highest 
point abolitionists have yet attained, is as 
odious in the estimation of the great majority 
as Immediate Emancipation ever was. And 
if, in the earlier days of the enterprise, it was 
necessary to establish a Press in order to ex- 
plain and defend the doctrine of the aboli- 
tionists, and to make war against the princi- 








ent parts of the country; and through the nature, and with remarkably innocent cheer- 


ple of slavery, it is quite as necessary to 





not, and should expect our subscription list 
to die off with the galloping consumption. 

One man, who is an advocate of Peace, 
finds fault with us because we do not open 
our col to the di of that ques- 
tion; if we did, the war man who contri- 
butes of his means to have the Bugle preach 
anti-slavery, might with reason complain of 
a misapplication of the funds he had furnish- 
ed. Another urges ss to advocate National 
Reform, while a fourth, who lays down his 
money to sustain the paper denounces that 
scheme as a humbug. Some want the Sab- 
bath question discussed, and some one thing 
and some another, seeming to forget 
that the Bugle is the organ of an Anti- 
Slavery Society, whose members differ in 
relation to all these other subjects, with 
which, as Abolitionists, they have nothing to 
do. Ifall the members of the Western Anti- 
Slavery Society will unanimously agree to 
go for or against Non-Resistance, ‘Tempe- 
rance, the Sabbath, and National Reform, 
and will make these subjects a legitimate 
fart of anti-slavery, it would then, and not 
until then, be proper fora paper which is 
professedly the exponent of their views 
upon anti-slavery to advocate the one side or 
the other as the members may choose their 
ground. 

We have known of those, who, not con- 
tent with pressing the great question of the 
times—the question of man’s right to him- 
self—and laboring as way may open to pro- 
mote other reforms, keeping them separate 
and distinct from each other, and taking 
especial care to make community understand 
that cach di& not embrace all, have urged the 





| port its nominees. ‘They would feel them- 


| selves unworthy to represent the Democra- 
cy of New York, if they could submit to a 
decision which would impeach the integrity 
| of the representative, and which would dis- 
| honor our State, and suoject its Delegates to 
| acondition which the Convention expressly 

declined to impose upon the Delegates of a- 
| ny other State in the Union prior to their ad- 
, mission. The Delegates of the Demecracy 

of New York must be admitted to the Balti- 
_ Convention unconditionally, or not at 

i. 





| C. ©, Camsrenine, 


| 3. Witeos: } Delegates at Large. 


Speculation is rife as to what will be the 
| action of the Wilmot Proviso Demoeracy.— 
| Some assert they will nominate another can- 
| didate, which will perhaps draw off so many 
of the party from the support of the regular 
nominations as will cause the defeat of the 
ticket; others are as confident that they will 
ere long return to their allegiance, and again 
bow their necks to the yoke; and it must be 
confessed that the Demoeratic party have a 
wonderful knack of healing family jars—of 
patching up household quarrels. Their move- 
ments will probably be influenced in a grea- 
ter or less degree by the action of the Whig 
Nominating Convention, which met in Phi- 
Jadelphia on Wednesday last. If a strong 
ticket emanates from that body, one that would 
stand a good chance of success even if the 
Democratic party were anited, and would 
certainly succeed if there was any defection 
jor wavering in its ranks, we should fear that 
the potency of the “just this once” argument 
would induce them to yield all for which 
they now contend. 





Mernonst Conrerence—PressyTertan 
Generat AssemBLy.—We have seen but 
little respecting the action of either of these 
ecclesiastical bodies, the former of which 
convened in Pitisburg, the latter in Balti- 
more. Fora year ortwo past we have been 
in the weekly receipt of the “Pittsburg Chris- 
tian Advocate,” from whieh we expected to 
gather a full account of the proceedings of 
the Conference, but just on the eve of thee 
meeting of that body, the publishers of the 
Advocate discontinued sending us an ex- 
change, so we are left to glean what we can 
from other papers, where we have found but 
little that would interest our readers. 

The only action taken by the General As- 
seinbly in relation to the colored man, of 
which we have seen any notice, is the adop- 
tion of a resolution in favor of that erael and 
wicked scheme of expatriation— African Colo- 
nization. 

We presume both bodies are yet in session, 
for much must be done before their sectarian 
Zions can be putin a state of defence against 
the inroads made upon them by the humani- 
ty and practical religion of Samaratia infi- 
delity. 

Tue Ancio-Saxon.—This paper has en- 
tered upon the seeond year of its existence, 
and through its circulation has made many 
acquainted with the principles of the reform 
in writing and printing. ‘Those who are in- 
terested in the simplyfing of our written lan- 
guage, and who desire to have a Phonotypic 
newspaper, cannot do better than subscribe 
for the “Anglo-Saxon;” though we hope the 
editors wil] in future see the impropriety of 
admitting extraneous tepics of a contsovertial 
character, even though they may feel inclined 
to runa tilt against *‘wholesale reformers” or 
others, whose sentiments or conduct have 
nothing to do with eithef Phonography or 
Phonotophy. 

Publishers, Andrews & Boyle, New York- 
Terms $2 for one year. 
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General Items. 


The Meetings 
Advertised for Henry C. Wright and Chailes| There is said to be fifty one gambling es- 
C. Burleigh are to be anti-slavery meeti tablishments in Washington, without esti- 
Our readers probably queried as we did when | mating the great political gambling house 
we saw the notice of their appoiutmeats, which is dignified by the name of the United 








shackled together ?’—*Not the litde ones.’ 
‘Are those slaves upon their passage never 
| cleaned out?’—‘I fancy not, because if you 
| clean them out, where would you put them ? 
| You dare notjbring many of them upon the 
| deck, because, seeing the water, many of 





eed aa 


have means; there are some associations by 


| pull his arm out*if he’ean.’ ‘They are not! gage in these speculations !'—‘As faras they cause nine-tenths of the slaves that come | 


o on to the sugar plantations. Coffee is no 


the Eternal principles of Right; ‘and ask you 
to bring this year another offering that may 


whom the slave-trade is carried on, Ip 1830 longer profitable, and the coffee growers do | be used for the dissemination of Anti-Slavery 


‘or 1831, when the slave-trade ceased, there | 
were very few slaves to be had at any price. 
A few vessels started up, mostly owned by 
very poor people, who purchased old vessels; | 


not buy any.’ 
Inefficiency of the Cruisers. 
*It being discovered that the British erui- 


«* What kind of meetings do they design hol- 


ding?’ Henry C. Wright has informed us 


| States Capitol them would be tempted to jump overboard 


—— 


so that if they lost them, the loss would be sers were not so effectual as bad been sup- 


that up to the time of the Anniversary of the | Itis said that the Jews of the present day 


Western A. S. Society, they design laboring 
in conjunction with that body, although they | ee 
do not come as the agents of any anti-slavery | ‘The profit on some of the North River 
organization; and at his suggestion the Ex. steamboats is immense. It was recently 
Committee have requested one of the Socie- sated in a suit at law that one of them had 
ty’s agents—James W. Walker—to attend | cleared last year for its owners $60,000. 
with them the series of meetings that have | — 
been appointed, and make it his special busi- A Convention of pedlars is to be held at 
ness to obtain subscribers for the Bugle, re- Auburn, N. Y. on the 4th of July next. 
ceive subscriptions due om the paper and such | = op4,5 principal silk market in China, Sou 
donations as the friends of the cause may | Tchou, contains within its walls a popula- 
see proper to contribute to the funds of the | 450) of five wiiiens. 
Society. | 
The labors of these friends will doubtless | 
do much to advance the anti-slavery cause in| As much moistened chalk as you can pui 
the West; and we trust that their efforts will on a shilling piece will cure the sting of a 
be so heartily seconded by every true aboli- bee. After the application there will be no 


lions. 











It is on the imperial 
canal and has fen thousand bridges. 





tionist, that in zeal, activity, and liberality, | soreness nor inflamation—so says the Scien- | 


the triends of freedom will bear a favorable 


/ do not exceed in number more than six mil- | 


comparison with those who are now arraying 
themselves for battle against the best and 
highest interests of humanity. 

We have taken the liberty of so altering 
the notice of appointments that it shall con- 
vey a clearer idea of the character of the meet- 
ings notified. 


Meeting at Elk Ran. 


. Joe] McMillan, Jane M. and Isaac T'res- 
cott, and perhaps other speakers, will attend 
an anti-slavery meeting in Elk Run Town- 


ship, four miles south west of Fairfield, in | 
Fairmount meeting house, or in the grove | 


near by, on Sunday, the 18th inst. commen- 
cing at 10 o’clock, and continuing throughout 
the day. 

The friends there will please make the 
necessary arrangements. 





Meetings. 





We have been requested to state that our 


tific American, 
! It is astonishing with what fearful velocity 
| rail road cars are sometimes driven, A writer 
| for the London ‘Times, in March last took a 
trip of fifty-three miles, and was but fifty- 
one minutes and thirty-eight seconds in go- 
ing it. The greatest speed of the engine was 
between seventy-five and seventy-six iniles 


pened, the transit of the passengers into an- 
other world would have been inevitable. 





O°The following petition is circulating 
, at and about Sandusky City. 
Y'v the Honourable the Senate and House of | 
Representatives of the United States of Anes | 
rica: | 
Whereas, in the opinion of the undersign- | 
ed, the seat of Government of any State or | 
, Nation, ought to be established at such point | 
| within its own Territory, as would most per- | 
| fectly combine the following conditions .— | 
Ist. That it beas nearly as posible, equally | 
‘accessable to all parts of the country. 2d. | 
That it be as far removed and secure as pos- | 
sible from all liability to hostile approaches. 





| and even to drink salt water; consequently, 
| all,that you have to“dolis to’ crowd all sail 
and get out of the way of the cruisers, and 
look as quiet and as nasty as youcan. I may 
mention, that it has happened, that on the ar- 
rival of a vessel, she has been found in so 
filthy and destitute a condition, that after un- 
loading her eargo she has been cast adrift.’ 
‘You prefer importing boys and girls because 
they §pack closer!’ ‘Yes; they are much 
less in stowage, mach less in volume. Some 
of the American vessels are about seven to 
| cight feet between decks; some are seventy- 
| two inches between the beams. ‘They have 
| generally three tiers, one on the ground and 
two above.’ ‘Do you mean thatin the height 
of seventy-two inches, that is to say six feet, 
| there are three tiers*of slaves !’—*Generally ; 
| the lower ones have a kind of mats made of 
| banana stalks.’ *You have frequently seen 
| this with your ownjeyes !’—*Yes; anybod 
| may see itin Brazil, butin Rie you would 
| not see it now, because very few are now 
landed in Riv.’ *Whatisithe youngest age 
lat which you import the Negro!—*They 
| never brought them so young at any time as 
theyBdo at present, becuuse the stowage was 


< so valuable before. ‘The eruisers have 





wade the stowage so valuable.” *How young | 


| do you bring them now ?’—*The smaller they 
/are the better you can carry them. I once 
| bought a Jittle chap just like a dolly; he could 
| not, from his teeth, bave been more than six, 
| perhaps 

| wor *Are nota great portion of the cru- 
| elties 


| ‘Perhaps more trom that than anything else, 
because in the tropies a very little food will 
support the system; when the system is in a 
state of torpidily, ané when air ts exceeding- 
ly foul, the functions of life become very con- 


| siderably diminished ; absorption takes place 


of any portion of fat they have, and they can 
resist the want of food for some time, but the 
want of water is a thing that cannot be rasis- 
ted.’ ‘Itis in order to evade the activity of 
the British cruisers that your people who are 


engaged in the slave-trade, are obliged to stint 


the slaves in water?—‘Of course.’ ‘And 
that they are also obliged to crowd them into 
such small spaces ?’—‘Itarises probably from 
that. I do not know whom toblame for that 
whether it is the captains, or the agents, or 
the owners, or whom ; but certainly they do 


small. ‘They became successful, and many 


‘posed, Great Britain made a change by 


‘Truta—for the increase of Anti-Slavery 
knowledge. 

No inconsiderable portion of the donations 

, at last year’s Fair, was derived from the Far- 

mer, the Mechanic, the Metehant and the 

Manufacturer—will they not be as generous 





, who began as poor people are now the most taking the cruisers off the coast of Brazil and | now as then, and each give ungrudgingly and 
wealthy men that we have in South Ameri- sending them to the coast ef Africa; what! liberally that whieh he has to bestow? Ar- 
ca. Tn fact, the present class of slaveholders | happened then ?’—* From our understanding | ticles that eannot readily Le transported to the 
or slave-bringers, are the aristocracy, who! the nature of the coast better than the British Fair, inay, with a bitte effort, be converted 
have risen up between 1830 and the present | eruisers did, and from our vessels being bet- | into money, or exchanged for goods that ean 
time.’ “The slave-traders constitute the aris- | ter adapted tor going up the rivers, the slave- | be carried. Those who wish to aid in this 
tocracy ?’—""The aristocracy a% regards wealth.’ | trade was carried on much more extensively.’ | work, need not be ata loss how to labor.— 
‘Public opinion is in favour of the slave- | *'Then, in fact, the blockade of the coast of | Where Sewing Circles are not already in 
trade !—Yes; there are tmuny honourable | Brazil wasetar ore effeetual in the sappres- | operation, may we not confidently hope they 
men who have made their fortunes; but all sion of the slavé-trade than the blockade of will speedily be organized, that their varied 
those who wish to make their fortunes, or are | the coast of Aftiea t’—* 1 do not think that! gifts of beautiful and fancy articles may not 
in circumstances to require it, would enters you could poss/ly carry into effect that which | be wanting! 
into the slave-trade, as laras their means ad-) you were extremely desirous of doing, forthe | The special object of the proposed Fair is 
mitted of it.’ ‘It is not thought dishonoura- | slave-trade will continue to flourish as long to aid the Western Anti-Slavery Society; and 
ble to be connected with the trade !—*No.’ | as we have any money to pay for the slaves.’ | all funds there received will be placed in its 
‘You stated that one slaver brought 1,890 '* Do you not conceive thatit there was a very | ‘T'reasury—no goeds are solicited, and none 
slaves ?!—‘1,750 slaves, she is said to have | elose blockade of Brazil, we shouid be able will be sold for the benefit ef any ether ob- 
made three voyages; and a very fine craft she ; to suppress the slave-trade?’—* Tf you sub- | ject. ‘Those who are willing to assist this 
is” “That is not the Antelope?"—*No, she | sidized the whole of the European navies, | Society in sustaining its various agencies for. 
was in Rio; she had not started when I left. | you might blockade the whole of Brazil ; it) promoting Anti-Slavery aghtaties, Wr hasten- 
She was builtin Liverpool, and was intended | is of such an extent that without that you ing the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
to ron a8 a packet-ship; but there is not} could not do it; G00 or 700 ships would | nestly invited to joinus. We labor not for 
commerce enough for a packet,and as the! hardly be enough to blockade the coast of | the advancement of any politieal party—for 
slave-trade pays so well, [have nodoubtthat | Brazil from slavers.’ * Are you of opinion | the furtherance of any measures that invoke 


not so much; he was too small to 


7 and deaths in the course of the slave- 
an hour, and had the least accident have hap- | trade to be attributed to a want of water V— 


3d. That it be as little as possible subject to 
the influence or control of any immediately 
surrounding or sectional institutions, which 
exist solely by virtue of municipal law, and 
are incompatible with the interests of the na- 
tion at large: and whereas, the present loca- 
tion of the Capital of these United States en- 
tirely fails to meet all, or any of these condi- 
_ tions, being hundreds of miles from the geo- 
graphical centre of the country, or its centre 
of population; being greatly exposed to hos- 
tile attacks by the forces of an eneiny, as the 


friends Stedman, Case, and Smalley, will 
hold Anti-Slavery Meetings at 
Mt. Union, on Sunday, the 10th of June. 
Berlin, “ 17th “ 
Rootstown, on Tuesday, the 4th of July. 
All the above will commence at 94 o'clock, 
A. M., and continue through the day. 
Will the friends of the Slave in those pla- 
ces see that the ry arrang ts are 
made ? 





dentine iedt-a | sadly demonstrates, and being greatly sub- 

4! : | ject to the influence of slavery as wur whole 
Henry U. Wright political history alarmingly shows: 

Is already in Ohio, as many of our readers | Therefore, the undersigned are fully per- 


; j | suaded, not only of the expediency, but of 
oor opraey, having eteied come of Si — the pressing importance, in order to secure 
ings. ‘The most favorable reports come in) yyq perpetuate our free institutions and na- 


from various places touching the impression tional prosperity, of removing the seat of go- 

he makes upon community. We understand | vernment in these United States, to some 

the Peace Convention at Marlboro was well Point. which may be fixed on, exempt from 
: ote the liabilities and evils of its present locality, 

attended, and very satisfactory. Friend 

Wright expected to rest a few weeks before | 


| history of our last war with Great Britain | 


and combining in the highest attainable de- | 


commencing his labors with C. C. Burleigh, | 


but inasmuch as he was persuaded to hold 
some fourteen meetings before he had been 


- in the State as many days, he has about come | 
to the conclusion, that whether the people here 


work hard in the cause of reform, or take it 


leisurely, they know how to make others la- | 


bor. We are glad, however, to learn that 
he has run off from the sightand sound of all 
appointments, and, Quaker-like, has * with- 
drawn from the mixture,” and resolved to 


gree the conditions above specified. 

We, therefore, the undersigned, citizens of 
Erie County, State of Ohio, respectfully pe- 
| tition your honorable bodies, to take measures 
for the removal of the. seat of our National | 
Governinent, as soon as practicable, from its | 
present locality, to Cincinnati, which is deem- | 
ed to approximate most nearly to a fulfilment | 
of the conditions we have above designated. | 
| Sandusky City, May 11, 1848, 


The Slave Trade. 


! 
| 





Among the witnesses examined by the 


‘all the bones. Ss vé 
| bloated, and there is an iwbecility in the eye; 
| in fact, nature is reduced to the lowest point.’ 


| bring an immense number in a very sinall 
space. I have known 350 brougit in a nine- 
ty tons schooner.’ *Whatdo you reckon to 


ca to Brazil ?—*At the present time yon are 
obliged to go in such a zig-zag manner that 
what ought to be twenty days is sometimes 
ninety days.’ ‘And it is when the voyage is 
so long that the slaves die!'— Yes. They 
get a drink of water once a day. Ina state 
of inactivity you may exist upon what for 
twenty days, perhaps, asl know from my 
own experience; but not mach longer than 
twenty days, because the system fails rapid- 
ly after that. Itis too horrible to describe 
‘ the eflect of the wantof water; no person can 

have an idea of it without feeling.’ ‘From 

what part of the coast of Arica is the general 
| importation ?’—* 1 would beg leave to decline 
saying that, becanse the moment thatis known 
your cruisers will be twice as energetic upon 
that one point, and it will do mischief to some 
one. J have got tolive inthe country. Hu- 
man life is not valued very highly in Brazil. 
Any person making himself troublesome up- 


on the slave-trade would be immediately 


‘shot.’ ‘What is the condition of the slaves 


when they are landed now ?—'T'here are 
some with more iron constitutions than oth- 
ers; but to see them, they look horrible.— 
The bones of the knees stand out, and look 
like large nobs; the calf of the leg has disap- 
peared; it looks more like the leg of a mon- 
key than any thing else, and you can count 
Thé abdomen is very much 


*Have you seen them standing against a wall?” 


— Yes; but you feed them, and put them in| 


warm baths; and by doing that they get round 
after a little time.’ 


be the average voyage from the coast of Afri- 


if they can raise money sufficient she will 
be sold.’ 
j 6s “alue of Slaves. 

‘You gave mea history of the progress of 
the slave-trade ; will you repeat that to this 
Committee: you stated, that when this coun- 
try first adopted the policy of increasing the 
blockade service, the Brazilian slave traders 
were very much alarmed!’—* We were at that 
time, because it was supposed that whatever 
England attempted to do she was able to car- 
ry out; but we had not the impudence to sup- 
pose that she would not carry it on most ef- 
ficiently, and therefore the slive-trade died 
away fora time.’ ‘About what year was 
that?’—1831 and 1832,’ *What had been 
the price of slaves before that?—In 1825 
they were worth 200 milreas each. In 1830 
1 think, bat I am not certain; it was the year 
in which the first treaty with Brazil was 
made; | bought half a cargo, the last that 
came In, at 780 milreas each. | had eighty, 
and a friend of wine had another eighty ; but 
they were paid for on sight, which is not u- 
sual with slaves, and that made it fifty mil- 
reas less,’ ‘Is there credit given generally?’ 
— Yes; when slaves are abundant, credit is 
given of from six to twelve months, to ena- 
ble the purchasers of those slaves to make a 
return. If an industrious man, he will buy 

| them, and give bills at twelve months, and 
eighteen months, and two years, and he will 
pay those bills by their labor in that time.’ 
‘In what year did the slave-trade become as 
flourishing as ever?’—-'l'rom about 1833 slaves 
began to get down in price to 600 and 500 
tmilreas, till 1836, when they got down as 
low as 400.’ “That would be £32'— Yes, 
and in 1837 | boug!:t some myself in the in- 
terior at 330 milreas; they were landed at 
that time ata place called Santos.’ ‘In what 
vear was wat ?'—That would range between 
the years 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837 and 1838. 
After that your cruisers began to make them 
rise again in price. They got up till in 1844 


that any system of eruisthg, either on the 
west cozst of Africa or on the coast of Bra- 
zil would put down the slave-trade?’? * No, 
for eighteen years you have been trying and 
you have not done it yet.\—Par. Map. No. 
123, 1848, pp. L16—149. 

We are unable to give, in the present num- 
ber of the Reporter, the additional evidence 
which has been laid before the Committee 
by several witnesses on the extent and hor- 
rors of the slave-trade. ‘There was, however, 
one incident alluded to by Capt. Matson, R. 
N. which may be considered as the climax 
of the horrors of the slave traffic. In reply 
to the question, * What becomes of the slaves 
that are refused by the slave-traders?’ he 
said, * 1 have heard instdénces of their being 
massacred. I was in the river Nun some 
years ago, when 500 were knocked on the 
head on the beach.’ ‘This reminds us of a 
similar fact recorded in the slave trade papers 
of last year, which asserts that no less than 
2000 refuse slaves at one station had been 
killed, to avoid the further expense of feed- 
ing them in custody. 

In our next number we shall be prepared 
to show the rapid increase of the slave-trade, 
in connection with the introduction of slave- 
grown sugars into the British markets—a 
facet now placed beyond all doubt, and which 
we think, whilst it must deeply afflict the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause throughout 
the country, must tend to arouse them to re- 
newed exertions, to put down this cruel and 
nefarious traftic.—Brilish & Foreign 2. S. 
Reporter. 








Anti-Slavery Meetings. 





Henry C. Wright. the Apostle of Peaee, 
and Charles C. Burleigh, the eloquent Anti- 
Slavery Advocate, will hold meetings at the 
following places, viz: at 


h | ing up to the demand. 


they were as high as 800 tmilreas, and only Pittsburgh, Pa. June 15ih, 16th & 17th 
sold for cash; they were from 800 to 900.— | New Brighton, * 19th & 20th 
,1n 1844 and 1645 there was no credit; they Louisville, Ohio “ 22d 
counted the money out and received it at| Youngstown, * og 24th & 25th 
once.’ “The slave-trade was at a low pitch | New Lyme, = * * 27th 
at that time ’—It was at that time, but we Painesville, bs * 29th 
then discovered that the British cruisers were | Chagrin Falls, July Ist & 2d 
| not so effectual as we had supposed them to | Cleveland, > ” 4th 
| be; and then Great Britain inade a change Twinsburgh, ° 6th 
by taking the eruisers off the coast of Brazil, | Richfield, 4 * - 8th & Ith 
| and sending them to the coast of Africa.’— Akron, ” ap 11th 
|*You have proceeded in your ‘history down | Ravenna, a .' < 13th & Lith 
‘to 1844, slaves were from 850 to 900 milreas | Randolph, ©. * 15th & 16th 
‘each.’ ‘Since that tine theyehave been gra- | Massillon, wit ie 18th 


dually getting lower, when I left Rio 400 
milreas was considered a fair price. I anti- 
cipate that by next May they will be obtain- 


ed for 350 milreas each, the supply now com- ings at 2 u'clock, P. M., subsequent days at 


10 A. M. 

Increase of the Slavc-T'rade inconneclion with| The friends of Anti-Slavery are Tequest- 
the Sugar Duties of 1846. ed to make all necessary arrangement 

| , , _| the meetings, and give as wide a notice as 


* Can you give ane te of the ible. Now is the time to agitate. 
; ; ; | F 
of slaves that have been imported intu Brazil Those owing for the Bugle,.or from whom 


The meetings at New Lyme, Cleveland, 
and Akron, will commence at 10 o'clock, A. 


= 
§ 








M.; the others, on the first day of the meet- | 


“live in the quiet,” for at least a few days, | 


Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, | *Are they usually cover- 


| belief, but it may not be quite correct, be- | 


‘i » 6 Ve . i 
|in the year 1847? Yes, according to our pledges are due to the Western A. S. Soeiety, 


that he may recruit his strength, and be pre- 
pared to enter upon the campaign before him 
with freshness and vigor. 


O<> A Catholic priest was lately fined in 
Cincinnati, in the sum of fifty dollars and 
costs, on the complaint of a man whose hat 
he had knocked off, because he did not take 
it off in the presence of his Reverence. The 
justice before whom the trial took place told 


was a native of the United States, but for ed with sores ’—*Yes, when they are jam- 
some years past a subjectof the Brazilian | med together; and there is a species of itch 
Empire, Senor Jose Stephen Cliffe, M. D-—_ that breaks out upon thew, and blotches of a 
| This individual is the proprietor of certain Jarge size break out upon them.’ ‘Have you 
| diamond mines, and employs about 100 slaves. | any knowledge what the mortality of slaves 
| He is anxious to add to his stock, and _pur- | employed on a sugar estate is ’—*No, I ean- 
| poses doing so on his return to Brazil. He | not say; but since your cruisers have been on 
| has no scruples himself on the subject cf | the coast, their systems suffered so much 
| slavery; and as to the slavetrade, he consid- | from the shock of coming over, that many of 
| ers it to bea necessity, in the present circum- | them die; so much so, that there are now no 
| stances of Brazil. | second retailers of slaves as there used to be, 


can avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded by these meetings to pay to 


SAML. BROOKE. 


| cause those who bring the slaves always try | 

| to diminish the number, so as to make the 

| price rise if possible, while those who want 

| to buy slaves always report thatagreatnum-| Jas, W, Wanker, Agent of the Western 

| ber have arrived ; but we suppose that about | 4s, Society, will be present at and partici- 
72,000 were landed last year, but of that) . 


7 pate in the above meetings and such others 
ee cet orn as may be appointed for our Eastern friends ; 


and is authorized to obtain subscribers for 
| down + tery. ee a of ree at the Bugle, collect subscriptions due on the 
; when I left it, to my knowledge 4,010 were pyner, and receive such donations as the 











him that such things would not do in this - } p 
land of liberty. ‘The fine was not to be col- | Stance in the following analysis, can but 
lected, the complainant being satisfied with faintly convey to our readers the impression 
the vindication of his natural and constitu- |™@4e on the minds of those who heard it giv- 
tional rights. —State Journal. en viva voce. One might have supposed that 
es r | this witness had been the inhabitant of anoth- 

_ Catholicism in Cleveland is behind the ersphere, while describing the iniquities and 

times. The priests here are not so presump- horrors of the slave-trade, as practised at the 
tuous. They behave themselves wnuch bet-| present day. The only circumstance which 
ter. Indeed, we don’t know but they are as! seemed to connect him with human beings, 
peaceable and modest as other folks. All who was an exclamation which he uttered, when 
wish to see Catholicism progress in a manner describing the intense suflerings of the wreich- 


commensurate to the importance of our city, 
walk up to the Captain’s office and subscribe 
for the $50,000 church, and aid in establish- 
ing the College, Nunnery, &.— Tue Demo- 
eral. e 

Wonder if the Democrat ever heard how the 
Methodist Priest of this place, J. H. Wurre, 
prosecuted a man a few miles from here, be- 
cause he would not uncover his head at one 
of the Rev. gentleman’s meetings; aye, and 
had him fined, and his goods seized to pay 
his fine. In this Quaker neighborhood it is 
the laymen who are fined, not the Priest. 

Tue Rerormer, is the name of a small 
weekly sheet published by the Newark (N. 
J.) Anti-Slavery Society. 11 gives no uncer- 
tain sound, and we heartily weleome it to the 
battle-field of moral warfare. The article on 
our first page, “The Union,” is extracted 
from its columns, and is a fair specimen of 
the tone and character of the paper. 





Tue Treaty has been ratified, so says the 
latest intelligence.” The rumor that it had 
been rejected, and that there had been a ris- 
ing of the people with Parades at their head, 
is pronounced a hoax. 


\ed Africans from thirst. He said it was 
| Sometimes the case, that they could not get 
| more than a single draught of water in three 
| days. Asthough struck with the appalling 
nature of the fact, he suddenly exclaimed— 
“Good God, gentlemen, only think of that, a 
ingle draught of water in three days!” 


Horrors of the Slave Trade. 


‘Do a very Jarge number of the slaves die 
after landing, and before sale’—*A great 
| many ; especially now, from the extreme ill- 
treatment, and from the putrid gases they 
have to inhale in the holds of small vessels, 
where they are jammed up as they lie, and by 
suddenly relaxing the person, and suddenly 
carrying them on shore, many of them die. 

knew a case in which only ten escaped out 
of 160, That was a vessel belonging to a 
friend of mine, who was my agent.’ ‘Will 
you describe how they are packed ’—‘It has 


| been described to me (I have never seen it 


done) that they are laid upon their sides par- 
allel to each other. ‘I'hey are generally boys 
from ten to twelve years of age; they are 
put upon their side, and if they do not lie 
parallel a plank is put upon them, and a 
sailor will upon it and jai them down, 
so as to make them fit compact. I have nev- 
er seen that done, but I have heard slaves 
speak of it; and I have heard captains state 
it, who I know would have no object in sta- 
ting it if it were not trae. One lies with his 





two or three months. Ihave known thirty 
| leave the coast, and go twenty miles up into 
the interior, and fifteen have died ; and I have 
known 160 landed, and eighty-four of those 
have died before they got into the interior.’ 
| *What was the cause of that!’—*They were 
in such a dilapidated condition, nature was 
completely overcome by the passage.’ ‘Are 
the slaves that are imported into Brazil sold 
openly in the market!’—‘Not exactly; we 
have not markets for slaves as you have here 
for different articles ; they have been abolish- 


hood of Rio the slaves are sold openly.’— 
| ‘Are there barracoons in the same way as 
| there are in Cubat’—*Yes, you may term 
them barracoons.’ 


Profits of the Slave-Trade. 





trade, as at present carried on, is at present a 
very profitable trade ?’—*I_ should say, from 
what lL know of commerce generally, that 
there is no trade so profitable under the sun 
| at the present time.’ ‘Can you state what 
| the average profit of the successful voyage 
of a slaver is !'—I would decline to answer 
that question; but 600 per centis not unu- 
sual, and 1,000 per cent has been made; but 
I cannot enter into any detail of the cost of 
outfit, and so on;1 would decline that.’— 
Where does the capital chiefly come from?” 


ed in Rio; but if you go to the neighbour- 


‘Do you consider that the African slave- | 


| "The evidence, of which we give the sub- | because they die so frequently in the first | invoiced for landing in one little port alone 


| on the coast.” * Are you aware of the change | 
| of duties which took place two years ago in | 
| this country ?’—* Yes, I am aware of it.’— | 
|*Can you give the Committee any informa. | 
| tion upon the point, whether that change of 
| duties has inereased the cultivation of sugar 
| in the Braziis }’—* I should say decidedly it 
has. 1 thiok up to the present time it has 
been rapidly increasing.’ * You are not a 
sugar plapier?’—*No. I was inclined to | 
buy, fora won I have, a sugar plantation.— | 
Since you have crashed the West India Is- 
| lands, sugar plantations in Brazil have risen 
{up toal extent; because if a man has a 
| shilling a day to pay, he cannot compete with 
/men who pay nothing; and the Government 
of Brazil are now making very extensive es- 
| tablisthments on the river M . between 
Bahia and J ; they have offered land to 
anybody who will go and take it; they offered 
}some to me.” ‘To what extent has the cul- 
| tivation of sugar in Brazil been increased ?* 
1*f am told by those who are conversant with 
| it, that itis rapidly increasing, and no doubt 











| from the means they have of disposing of | 


| their sugar, it will increase much more be- 
cause slaves are getting cheaper.’ * The su- 
gar is grown so cheaply, that you fed your 
cattle and your pigs upon the sugar?’—I 
did. Lam nota regular sugar planter; but 
I planted sugar in the valley for those pur- 
poses.’ *Are we to understand you, that at 
the the ivation of sugar in Brazil 


i 
} 





—'I should decline to answer that questi 
*Yon have been only two years on the coast?” 
—'‘L was on the coast in the Government ser- 
vice, and the other time I had better not sa 
any thing aboot.’ *Can you say anything of 
the price at which you purchased slaves 1’— 
‘In olden time the price on some parts of the 
coast was two slaves fora musket, and io 
other parts two muskets for one slave. 
made inquiry of a person who imports the 





guns into Brazil, and he tells me that they 
cost him 10s. 6d., after allowing him a large 


£ 
arm 80 as to fit into the next one; he wav | profit.’ *Do the Brozilians universally en- 


has inereased, and is increasing very large- 
ly 1°—* Yes, it is said so; and I know from 
my own personal knowledge that it is rapid- 
ly increasing in some F ap! of Brazil.’ ‘1 
understand you to say that slaves have fallen 
this year in price, but you think the demaod 
for slaves has increased 1’—* Undoubtedly : 
_ if 4,000 come on Monday, by pene night 
_all those who are able to stand or walk about 
you can sell.’ *Do you conceive that the 
increased cultivation of sugar has increased 
the demand for slaves ?’—** I think vo, be- 


friends of the cause are disposed to make. 


Books! Books! 

An assortment of Anti-Slavery and some 
other reformatory books can be obtained at 
the meetings of Wright and Burleigh. A- 
mong the rest 

DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 
THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
THE SOLDIER, 
The Difference between them. 
BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
can be bad. This Tract should be scattered 
broadeast over the country, as well as many 
other Books and Tracts comprising the assort- 
ment. 





the aid of brute force. It is by the strength 
of moral power we would tear down the 
strong bulds of oppression—itis by establish- 
ing righteous principles we would seeure for 
all an inheritance of Freedom. If you who 
profess to be the friends of the Stave, are 
really with us ip this contest between Truth 
and Error—between Slavery and Liberty— 
we shall expect your cordial co-operation. 

The Fair will be held atthe time and place 
of the next Annual Meeting. 

J. Vuszaseru Jones, Salem, 

Bersey M. Cowxes, Austinburgh, 

Sareera Brown, New Lyme, 

Piiza Hoimes, Columbiana, 

Maria L. Gippines, Jefferson, 

Lypia latsu., New Lisbon, 

Jane D. MeNeany, Greene, 

Resecca S. Thomas, Marlboro, 

Maria Wuitmone, Andover, 

Mary Donatoson, Cincinnati, 

Euizanetu Srepman, Randolph, 

Hannan C. Tuomas, Mt. Union, 

Crarissa G, Orns, Unionville, 

Ann Watxer, Leesville, 

Saran B. Ducpaue, Green Plain, 

Puese Ann Carron, Ravenna, 

Harriet N. Torrey, Parkman, 

E.ren Crarx, Wadsworth, 
ea 
A NEW WORK. 
| I would say to my friends and fellow la- 
| borers in the **good cause,”’ that 1 have pre- 
| pared for the press,a work, entitled ** Modern 
| Infidelity and Modern Christeanity Cuntrast- 
ed.” As to the inerit, or ability cf the work, 
| L have nothing to say, forther than this—that 
| it will put into ef ion a vast t of 
Anti-Slavery‘ and other truth, suited to the 
| present time—under a phrase that will elicit 
| both a ready sale, and a thoughtful reading. 
| Being desirous of plaeing i work in the 
hands of the reader, the public, the world, t 
solicit aid inthe good undertaking in the fol- 
lowing way, viz: any person advancing 25 
cents shall be entitled to one copy; 50 cents, 
two copies; $1, four copies, and so on to any 
amount that may be desired. 

The work will eost in its execution prob- 
ably from 15 to 20 cents, Therefore, each 
subscriber of 25 cents wil leave in my hands 
a clear donation of 5 or 30 cents. 

No person, however, need feel himself li- 
| mited in his donation by the above plan, $1, 
| BS, or $10, will be thankfully received. If 
| the friends w/// it, this book may be in cir- 
| culation in a few weeks. I hope the frienda 

at Salem, Marlboro’, Randolph, Ravenna, 
vo —_ ron te New Lyme, Can- 

eld, Columbiana, Pittsburgh, Harveysborg, 
Cincinnati, West Middleton, and alt other 
places, will e/ub together and send on their 
aid immediately. 

(cy~ All communications referring to thie 
subject to be addressed to N, N. Selby, 
Byesville P. O., Guernsey Co., O. 

I hope, dear friends, that you will feel in- 
terested in this matter, and go right to work. 
Let us push it through at once, and give an- 
other opportunity to such as are in doubt, to 
see themselves through their own doi 

One of old said, “Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!’ So in this 

case. A small amount from each person 
(who will be anxious to read the work) will 
| send it forth in a very short time, 
N. N. SELBY. 














May 5th, 1818, 

P. S. This book can be sent in every di- 
rection from the Anniversary, which is an- 
nounced to be at Salem some time in Aug. 


» N.S, 





Caution---Look out for an Impostor. 


A colored man by the name of T. 8B. Tay- 
lor left Massilon on the 19th of March last 
with a gold watch and several hundred dol- 
lars of money belonging to our citizens, be- 
sides leaving the printer minus forty dollars 
for printing &e. is said Taylor is a large 
black man, can make himself appear honest, 
but can feign lameness or any deception for 
defrauding the people. he community 
wherever he may go, are warned against put- 
ting any confid in his ions, as he is 
a grand imposter and unsafe to be trusted in 
society. Said Taylor recently returned from 
the upper Lakes with considerable money 
which many suppose he obtained by some 
means that would perhaps entitle him to the 








WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


The result of the effort made last year by 
the Abolitionists of the West, to hold an An- 
ti-Slavery Fair, was abundantly gratifying ; 
and fully demonstrated the practicability and 
usefulness of the plan. The.Call was prompt- 
ly responded to by many, the avails of whose 
Inbor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society, and enabled it to p its work 
with renewed vigor. ‘The exigencies of the 
cause demand as niuch sacrifice and effort 
now as were needed then. ‘lhe victory of 
. Freedom is not yet won—the clank of the 
bondman’s fetters has not yet ceased—Amer- 
ican women are still chatielized and imbruted. 
The blighting influence that slavery has ex- 
tended over South and over the North, 
still exists—the Church is not yet purified of 
its iniquity, nor the State redeemed from its 
degradati We therefore, friends of the 
Slave, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
your love of Liberty—to your reverence for 








I y or gallows. All papers who 
have regard for good morals will be doing a 
favor to community by giving the above an 
insertion. 


Massilon, March 1848. 


Are the Biters Bit ?---Information 
Wanted. 

Under the head * Caution—Look out for an 
Impostor,” in the last Bugle, I discover T. 
B. Taylor is advertised. ill the Massillo- 
nians (poor injured souls) inform us how 
said — got possession of so many “hun- 
dred dollars” of their money ? are not 
noted for being easily come over. Did 
not come the same game over Taylor before 
How came the printers minus $40? 

Was it not for printing the “Grand Scheme” 
of gambling raseality, which Su. 
cated in guilt both T. B Taylor and 
sillonians? 

sides, 
if it be not a cage of pot calling 
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POETRY. 
- —————$——— —— - italien utteoe - --- — 
For the Bugle. 
Address to Northern Freemen. 
Ye Northern Freemen, rise ye up 
In all your mighty strength and pride ; 
No longer drink the bitter cup 
Of Slavery’s fou! and sick’ning tide; 
No longer move with rapid stride 
Jo crush your brethren to the dust— 
Their crica and teats no more deride, 
Nor give them o'er to Slavery’s trust. 


Ye sturdy Northmen, bear no yoke, 
And spurn the clanking chain away ; 
Heed not the politician's croak— 
The heartless minion of a day: 
But hold yourselves in firm array 
Against this monster, crying sin,— 
The hand of ruin ye can stay, 
Let Freedom's battle now begin. 


Hear ye that stricken mother’s cry, 

As from her breast her babe is torn? 
And can ye now stand coolly by, 

And see it to the monster borne? 

Of freedom’s spirit are ye shorn, 
That ye delay to give your aid, 

And let this suffering mother mourn 
O’er her fond hopes in darkness laid ? 


Then rise ye up, if ye can feel 
For the chained captive’s grievous wrong, 
Not by the aid of martial steel— 
But strike a more decisive blow, 
By giving ev'ry one to know 
That he should labor all he can 
The gift of freedom to bestow, 
And elevate his brother man. 


> 


Cincinnati, May 81h, 1818. 
What might be Done ? 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
What might be done, if men were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite, 


In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of kindness, 
And Knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light in the eyes of mental blindness. 


Ail Slavery, Warfare, Lies, and Wrong, 
All Vice and Crime might die together ; 
And wine and corn 
Toeach man born. 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self-respect 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This 
And more than this, my suffering brother, 
More than the tongue , 
F’er said or sung, 
If men were wist and loved each other. 
ldleness. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





++ Idleness is sweet and sacred.” 
Walter Savage Landor. 


“ When you have found a day to be idle, be 
idle for a day. 
When you have met with three cups to 
drink, drink your three cups.” 
Chinese Poet. 


The rain is playing its soft pleasant tune 
Fitfully on the skylight, and the shade 

Of the fast-flying clouds across my hook 
Passes with delicate change. My merry fire 
Sings cheerfully to itself; my musing cat 
Purrs as she wakes from her unquiet sleep, 
And looks into my face as if she felt 

Like me the gentle influence of the rain. 
Here I have sat since morn, reading some- 


times, 
And sometimes listening to the faster fall 
Of the large drops, or rising with the stir 
Of an unbidden thought, have walked awhile 
With the slow steps of indolence, my roormn, 
And then sat down composedly again 
"To my quaint book of olden poetry. 


It is okind of idleness, I know; 
. And 1 am said to be an idle man— 


And it is very true. I love to go 

Oat in the pleasant sun, and let my eye 

Rest on the human faces that pass by, 

Each with its gay or busy interest: 

And then I muse opon their lot, and read 
@ lesson in their c 


after it, and go 
Ily to my rest, and feel a love 
Stirring my heart to every living thing, 
And my low prayer has inore humility, 
sink lightlier to my dreams—and this, 
eness ! 
I love to go and mingle with the young 
festal room—when every heart 
ing faster than the merry tune, 
And ~ blue eyes are restless, and their 
Parted with eager joy, and their round cheeks 
saan with the beautifal motion of the 


ance. 
And I can look upon such things, and go 
Back to my solitude, and dream bright dreams 
‘or their fast coming years, and speak of them 
~ 7x J in my prayer, till Tam glad 
With a olent joy—and this, I know, 
To the world’s eye is only idleness! 


suddenly away, 
a newer world, 


And the ble sky is li 
And the sweet 


growing things—forest and 





be-deney | 


= re rs SS a Se —s= were 


Atall these pleasant seasons I go out | Mournfully did a tear gather in her eye, as 
With my first impulse guiding me, and take | she beheld him depart without a parting glance 
Wood path or stream, or slope by hill or vale, | or a farewell word. ; 

And in my recklessness of heart, stray on, Charles Scott was not quite satisfied, He 


| Glad with the birds, and silent with the really loved Fanny, but he was afraid to mar-- 


leaves, ry her. Itwas not a sickly, sentimental love. 
| And happy with the fair and blessed world— It counted the costs and calculated the ehan- 
| And this, ‘tis true, is only idieness ! ces, albeit love, it is said, understands no 
| | arithmetic, and knows no reason. He had 
| And I should love to go up to the sky, | fixed principles of action and settled rules to 

Aud course the heavens, like stars, that float govern his cltoice of a wife; he did not mean 
ee away | that love should laugh him out of them or 
| Upon the gliding clouds that have no stay blind hii to their value. No, he determined 

In their swift journey—and ‘twouid be a joy | to abide by them. 

‘To walk the chambers of the deep, and tread 
| The pearls of its uatrodden floor, and know | man more devoted to business, 
| Vue tribes of the unfathomable depghs— | dreamed of Fanny, but he did not visit her. 
| Dwellers beneath the pressure.of a'ses ! Behold a gathering of friends, a pleasant 
| And I should love to issue with the wind litle company ; Charles is there and Fanny 
| On a strong errand, and o’eraweep the earth too, [le thought she never looked so charin- 
| With the broad continents and islands green, j ingly, with ber simple braid of hair, and her 
| Like to the passing of a spirit on!— | modest fawn colored dress; there was some- 
| And this, "us tf8e, were only idleness! thing sad and reproachful in her eye; it 
smote him to the heart—* Dear Fanny, how 
can she interest my coldness ?’ was the ques- 
tioning of returning fondness, ‘1 mean to 
: ; . _. | see her, and be frank with her; ee explain 
' ; Anite Wtths | to her all my views—if she is a girl of sense 
The Y ouns Merchant’s Wife ; she cannot but approve; if she is not’—such 

on, a contingency remained unprovided for; an 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. | excellent resolution—Charles, abide by it.— 
oe It so happened, or was contrived, (love chan- 

ces are not always scrutable,) the two found 





a NS 2 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
| 


no inconsiderable degree of ardor. 
* But can you support her in the style to for Charley’s resolution—yes, be 
which she has been accustomed 7 costs * But Fanny," he continued, with 1 narka- 
something to get married now a-days. We | dle self-possession, with a few preliminaries 
| have to begin where our fathers ended,’ said | not to be repeated, * I] want you to understand 
| his-companion. sees ; : | exactly my situati how I intended for the 
| * True, Ned; if she would only begin with | present to live, and what plans we must pur- 
me—why, she’s poor herself. sue. I must Jive within my means, and just 








require so much waiting upon, or fashion re- | small, J am liable to the fluctuations of the 

| quires ti—so Many servants, just such a style business world; we must begin with what 

| H Meetioe ef battolea? _— ied le , we ve berry mae | ear — out 

Pens y. 4 4? 'g. Ned said U8 | with borrowed capital for me. You must 

| f ey ling + uae as if he had good Feason | take all these considerations before you an- 

pe: ne | swer. Perhaps you may feel that you can- 

* My business is good,’ pursued the other, | jo¢ t bh hdtible chreund ‘ 

| intent upon his own affairs; ‘uncle thinks twill tet dieappoist or deceive you.’ At 

| ty prospects very fair, if J live prudently— | the moment, Fanny thought she could decide 
| 





* Yes, and proud too; the fact is, women settirg out in life, ny means are necessarily | 


Some time passed away, and never was a_ suffering hearts. 
Perhaps he | * * . * * * 


her Jast cent that morning, had been solicit- | only three eighths. A sinall vocabulary he 


ing her just dues for weeks, and suffering in 
consequence of their long delay. 

*Will you not do something?’ concluded 
the same collector, timidly, after explaining 
tke object to Mrs. Scott. 

*I shall be very happy in the privilege of | 
doing it,’ answered Fanny, cheerfully placing | 


carried with him had the sounds arranged ac- 
cording to their termination, ming, sing, king, 
being al] in a row,and the first word in it 
was sien. ‘Ah! my friend,’ said I, ‘Eaglish 
won't help you find a word in that book; 
please give me your address.’ He accor- 
dingly took up a red card as big “as a sheet 


a bill in the hand of the thankful woman.— | of paper, instead of a neat white strip, and 
Yes, and Fanny felt that the pleasure of hav-! wrote Wu Tanyuen. ‘I thought your name 
ing fine clothes, and costly farniture, and ma-| was Mr. Wu; why do you write your name 
ny servants, could be no fair equivalent to the, wrong end first?’ inquired I. *Itis you who 
satisfaction of being able to lend timely aid are wrong,’ replied he; “look in your own 
, to the poor, and carrying the bali of relief to. Directory, where you write names as they 
| should be, placing the honored family name 


bs Ned,-how is it with you?’ asked an old) 
friend whom he unexpectedly met some few | 
years afierward in the city; ‘and where is) 
Charles Scott ?—a fine fellow—why, ycu are 
looking well—I am for the West.’ 

* West? why so?” 

*Oh, LT can’t get along here—hard times— 
family expenses are enormous.’ 

‘You won't do any better at the west—be | 
independent enough to endure one halt the | 
privations here which you mustendure there, | 
and you will get along cleverly,’ said Ned, 
in an advice giving way. 

*Yes, yes, | dare say—but it’s the fashion | 
there, and it’s not here. I have had a hard 


‘time of it since we were boys together,’ con- | 


‘1 like her!" exclaimed a young man, With themselves threading their way alone through | 
the hushed streets at an early houg, .Now 


tinned the gentleman bitterly; ‘sleepless | 
nights, devising mean¥ to make both ends | 


nivet, and when 1 couldn't, why what could 


‘1 do? get involved,and bear it like a gentle- | 


| 


it costs a round sum at the hotel—1 might | jnstantly—for she saw only a rose-tinted fu- | 


| Support a snug little establishment at the | tare 

. ’ ; A 
| samme expense.” . ; Now Fanny listened. ." 
| * Yes, if snug little establishments were in 
| the fashion, Charley.’ 


| 
i 
' 
| 


man—hard work.’ Poor fellow! how many | 
are in the same deplorable situation. * But | 
tell us of Charles Scott,’ he exclaimed, dash- | 
ing away the memories of the past; ‘good | 
fellow—I hope he is doing well.’ 

‘Done well! capitally! he has such a wife!” 
cried Ned, with a relish—*a wife worth hav- 
ing—she’s no tax upon her husband—an in- | 


enough to begin housekeeping with him ina 
small economical way—did her own work— | 
managed her own concerns—let hitn always 
have money enough to meet all his emergen- 
cies, (for emergencies, and pretty trying ones, 
will occur imes in the busi world,) 
without spending it upon fashion or show— | 
and now,’ pursued Ned enthusiastically, | 
‘why, he is the most flourishing man in town | 





* She is amiable and intelligent; she must! of this long walk, during which, though he | 8@w. After all, everything depends upon a- 


be economical, because she always has been | had gaid a reat deal, he had a great deal ' good wife. Why, 1 would get married my- | 


| obliged to be,’ declared Charley, abruptly 
stopping as if a new thought struck him. 

| ‘Perhaps so—but will you both be inde- 

| pendent enough to begin in » small way ?—} jad said was quite new to her. 


conscientiously.” 





‘To be mar- 


| in fact, to live within your means—for if you | ried, it must be confessed, had implied tohe: | everything depends upon a wife.’ | 


| 


| intend to get along in the world, you must mind, what it does to the minds of too many 


| live within your means.’ 
‘Well, it’s a pity,’ said Charley, some- 
what damped by the inquiries of his friend ; 


\¥ 
pendence, doing every thing one wishes—a 
lover in a husband 





oung ladies, gay visions of wealth and inde- | 


| head, as it wonld be an unbecoming act of 


first. 

“LT conld only say ‘customs differ ;’ and 
giving back the book, begged him to speak 
of ceremony. He commenced, *When you 
receive a distinguished guest, do not fail to 
place him on your left, fur thatis the seat of 
honor; and be cautious not to uncover the 





familiarity.” This was a severe blow to my 
established notions; but when he re-opened 
the volume and read, “I'he most learned 
men are decidedly of opinion that the seat of | 
the human understanding is in the belly,’ 1, 
exclaimed, ‘ Better say it is in the feet!’ and | 
immediately shut up the book, dismissing | 
him until apother day, for this shocked all | 
my principles of correct philosophy, even if | 
Solomon was against me. | 
“On going abroad | met so many things | 
contrary to all my preconceived ideas of pro- 
priety, that I readily assented to a friend's | 
observation ‘that the Chinese were our anti- | 
podes in many things besides location.’ ‘In- | 
deed, said I, they are so; 1 shall expect short- | 


ata aeenetinenel 





The Judges-of the Norwegian courts are 
responsible for errors of judgment, delay, ig- 
. ] + partiality or prejudice. 
They may be summm oned, accused and ‘tried 
in the Superior Court, and if convicted, are 
liable in damages to the party injured.— 
There are, therefore, very few unworthy law- 
yers in the Norwegian courts, ‘I'he bench 
and the bar are distinguished for integrily 
and learning. ‘They have great influence in 
the community, and the country appreciate 
the many benefits which ha ve resulted from 
their virtue and their wisdom.—J.  S, Muzx- 
well, 





Mr. O'Connor, M. P., addressed a letter 
to the editor of the Weekly Dispatch, the ecm- 
mencement of which was as follows :—* You 
unmitigated ass! You sainted fool! You 
canonized ape !’ 











BUSKOLSS CARDS, 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUEACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c. 
A general assortment of carriages constant- 


ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
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ly to see a man walking on his head; look! | Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 


there's @ woman in trousers, and a party Of Corner of Main & Chestout streets, Salem 
gentlemen in petticoats; she is smoking a se- | ¢) 5. ’ ° 


\egar, and they are fanning themselves;’ but I 
was taught not to trust to appearances too 


. hus | much, as on passing, I saw the latter wore 
| telligent, refined woman—with independence | 


tight under garments. We soon after met 
the steward of the house dressed in white, 
and I stopped to ask him what merry making 
he was invited to; with a look of the deepest 
concern he told me he was then returning 
from his father’s funeral. Soon we passed 
where we heard sobbing and crying, and | 
inquired who was ill; the man suppressing a 
smile, said, *It isa girl about leaving home 
to be married, who is lamenting with her fel- 


* Do not decide now, Fanny; think this all | —really flourishing, well grounded, and they | Jows,’ 
over,’ was his parting injuntion, at the close | have got the best family of children I ever | 


“I thought, after these unlucky essays I 
would ask no more questions, but use my 
eyes instead. Lovking into a shop, 1 saw a 


more to say—‘and then decide carefully and Self,if I could find another like Fanny Scott,’ | siout fellow sewing lace on a bonnet for a 


| a great thing for Ned Green to say, confirmed | Portuguese lady ; and going on to the landing 


ts in the parlor. | 


| *think what quiet charming quarters 1 might | Fanny belonged to thas class of females, who, | 


have. Tam heartily sick of the off hand, | without fortune or expectations, had been 
| bachelor life we now lead. What! must I) jroupht up amid the appliances of wealth. 
| wait till 1 make a fortune before marry!’ | She was an orphan and lived in the family 
‘Orbe over head aud ears in debt,’ sug- | of fen uncle. With few parlor duties, and 
gested Ned, Mi ; : ‘none in the kitchen, she had lived an easy, 
_*That will never do! exclaimed Scott, | independent life, =ting on society, with un- 
right earnestly ; and it is to be regretted that | tried energies and andeveloped powers. Rich 
every young man does not make a similar de- | mon did not seek her, because rich men gen- 
| termination with independence and judgment erally seek to increase their wealth with mat- 
| to keep it. , rimonial cares; a poor man might fear, and 
Here the two came to a turn in the street, justly fear, as Charles Scott did, becanse fe- 

| where they took different directions. Char- } tyalés thus eddeated often shrink from the ex- 
| ley bent his steps towards the store, and in | ertions and cares of household employment; | 
, no merry mood; Ned—I know not where. | they are slow in finding out that hands are | 
| Charles Scott entered his counting-100m | made to work with, and they are apt to regard 
j and shut the door; the business of the day | jahor as a menial service. If young men will | 
| Was over, the clerks were beginning to leave, do as Charles Scott did—frankly unfold to 
| as the early shades of autumn twilight were | women their real situation and their true in- 
| fast gathering round. He stirred open some | teres;— explain to them the use and the dig- 
dying embers, then throwing himself listless- nity of Jabor—encourage and stimulate exer- 

| ly into a ehair, wnd placing his feet upon the | tion, there would be fewer ill-regulated house- 
| iron fender, he soon became wonderfully ab- | olds, and thriftless wives. Fanny digest- 


| sorbed in his own reflections. He was 4) oq the whole utter, weighed it all, and de- 
| young wan of domestic tastes and excellent | ejded, 








| habits. Ileremembered with joy his father’s > 
fireside, and all the prac sympathies of that | ‘te ae ene ee ee hace 

| dear home circle, of which he was once a z me dh 

| loved and loving member, } hey had passed | core pleasent Hale’ ehig *eual ete oe 
onary, pat b¢ hed letg lived spon the esta | beams and smiles, with Kidderminster and 


bounties of a boarding-house. His heart | a eee Te di 
yearned with unspeakable desire fora pMice | "*% bottoms, unadorned Dy ottomans or ti 
} vans, astral lamps or marble tables. 


| to call his own, with the delightful peculiari- |? ; ’ 
| ties, * my wife,’ * my fireside,’ * my table.’— peg a ts week tiey anda ray ya 
| It does uot appear to what conclusions Charles | °° Do pot stain the morning,’ said Fanny 

, 


came, or whether he came to any at all.— ; - 

Evening found him at bis toilet preparing for | ‘°# reread or f you soll perhaps Gad 
a party. me making bread or ironing collars. 
| Long before the hour he was ready, and 
| waiting the tardy movement of his watch.— 
Thoagh no one knew better how to fill up 
niches of time with something useful and 
pleasant, there was now a restlessness of spir- | 
it, which refused to be quieted. He sallied | 
forth into the street, and, after various turns, 
at length bent his steps towards the Clark’s; 
music and mirth met bis ear, and bright lights 
streamed from the windows, Making his | 


| the lady distastefully. 

‘Oh, I am my own girl,’ replied Fanny, 
boldly, ‘with the exception of Nancy Drew, 
who comes in when I need her. I can make 
a soup, and roast a turkey, and I dare say | 
can teach you a thousand interesting things 
| that you don’t know about.’ Flora did not 
| wish to be taught. 
| *1 really pity Fanny,’ said this same Flora, 


‘Doing your girl’s work, ugh !’ exclaiming | 


| 


Fanny did think it all over; much that he | bachelor as he was. | 


The old friend sighed as he repeated, * yes, | 
| 


| 
Singularities of the Chinese. | 
S. Williams, a printer, who resided twelve 
years in China; has recently published his | 
experience atnong the Celestials. | 
The following extract presents in an amu- | 
sing light some of the contrasts between them | 
and us. 





“On inquiring of the boatman in which 
direction Macao lay, | was answered west 
north; and the wind he said, was east south. 
*We do not say soin Europe,’ thought I, but 
imagine my surprise when in explaining the 
utility of the compass, he added that the nee- 
dle pointed south. On landing the jfirst ob- 
ject that attratted my attention, was a milita- 
ry officer, who wore an embroidered petticoat, 
with a string of beads around his neck, and a 
fan in his band. His insignia of rank was a 
peacock feather pointing downwards instead 
of a plume turning upwards, and a button on 
the apex of his sugar-loaf cap instead of a 
star on his breast, or epaulettes on his shoul- 
ders; and it was with some dismay I obser- 
ved him mount on the right side of his horse. 
Several seabbards hung trom his belt, which 
of course, | thought, must contain dress- 
swords ordirks, but on venturing near through | 
the crowd, I was surprised to see a pair of 
chopsticks and a knife-handle sticking out of 
one, and soon his fan was folded up and put | 








natives around me had all shaved their hair | 
onthe front of their heads, and Jet it grow 


their mouths, and Jest some straggling hairs 
should diverge cheek-ways the owners were 
busily employed pulling them down. * We. 
arrange our toilets differently,’ thought J, but 
I acknowledge the happy device of chop- 
sticks, which enabled these gentlemen to put | 
their food into the mouth end wise under-neath | 
this natural fringe. 

“On my way to the hotel, I saw a group 
of old people, some of whom were grey beards; | 


greeting to the ladies of the house, and utter- 
ing a few agreeable truisms to those about 
him, he sought among the bevies of fair wo- 


passing by her door one day, weary and dis- * few were chirruping and chuckling to sing- | 


| pirited with the frivolities of a series of fash-| ing-birds, which they carried perched on a | 
| jonable calls. | stick or in cages, others were catching flies to | 


men one pretty maiden named Fanny Day. 


She bade him a welcome which seemed to | : : , 
say, come hither.’ He stood aloof, in no | the dinner table, cutting sweet white loaves 


seeming huny to seek a place by her side, of her own making, fetehing sauce of her own 
already half occupied by wether, whites his petro betaling pies = yer sone —_ 
eye discerned with keenest scrutiny the tout  Proeucts o -4 akill, a n ; 
ensemble of Fanny's dress. Conscious of his | pet ’ Jom gies te 34 y 2 odes: ae 
earnest, admiring gaze, Fanny seemed to hear | h - pre _~ — ae ; 
the quick beatings of her own heart, and hope, Tree Fh exities of her morning ness on 
and fear, and love, came and went, and went e, Fanny had her trials; the cake di 
and came, like smiles and shadows, across yo cern —_ a a4 . 
her spirit. *A new and splendid silk,’ thus btwene adr te re " bef ve -s 
run Charley’s thoughts, * that looks extrava- are ry — y — —— Bae bed y 
gant; the bracelet I never saw before ; 1 won- | ™!S'"€ @nd simple employment. had no 
der if she is fond of such gewgaws? What | Me for yawn or ennui, and never cried out, 
is that dangling from her hair'—a gold pin 
or gold tensal—-8 sbeald he to hore Maes ere ay aoe pe Aer gh looked 

much it cost ;"—not very love-like comments, i ae our to —— heat es, Fanny un- 
| it must be confessed ; but he was looking be- erstood how to use her hands. She was a 
| yond the betrothed and the bride, to what sig- | P httul ‘ave did th 
| nified a great deal more—he was looking for - ree ——— ms a ge ne ne 
bs \ myers = - dark days as well as | the society a y Steods. Charley, won) 
pre pol is Som idioce atn en | ful and happy in the consciousness that his 
to live just so.’ Something like a sigh es- watt dhe ma on Poe rage — 
eaped him as he walked away to the other ing so mach as his wiles a 


Was she not spreading the snowy cloth upon 





tare, wondering when he would return; she bearing her burden, of contributing her share 
was sure he would rejoin her, by and by; he : , , 
always had of late. ‘Dat ne ‘on he | Spirit and vigor of health, of whieh the indo- 
only known that Fanny's silk was not a new lent and unoceupied can hardly conceive. 
one; newly turned and newly fitted it had More than this, there were blessings this 
indeed been, by her needle and her skiil, so | family cquld im 

as to make it quite a8 good as new ; how pru-| _‘! really cannot afford to do anything,’ re- 
dent and thrifty that was! Had he only | plied the anxious mistress of a id man- 
known the bracelet was a gift two years be- | ion to a solicitor in behalf of the suffering 
fore ; and the gold pin, why it was a decora- poor * I have so many uses for money—and 
tion, borrowed to aloe his eye; so Fanny | have 
was not so culpable after ail. I say, had , ing.’ 
Charles known all this, he had not stayed It was véry trne, her rose and ice creams 
away 80 omangely and coldly all that live long , 29d cut glass must be promptly paid for, while 
evening, while Fanny’s heart was sinking. the poot seamstress, to whom she did not pay 








| Pity Fanny! she has no need of sueh pity. feed them, and the remainder of the party 


| “As I had come to the country to reside 


‘stood English. 


* | shaking my hands, he politely bowed and 
| shook his own, clasping them before him; I 


, | book. 
roducer as well as a consumer, What de- | fifth year, tenth month, and first day.’ * We 


side of the room. Fanny watehed his depar- | PY ‘iced 10 the delightful consciousness of | Gad eight Gilede,? eld bes epee whiet | f 
to family comfort, enjoying an elasticity of | The paper was printed only on one side, the 


paid away my very last centthis morn- ‘The back was opened and sewed outside, and 


| ment, especially in coubtful cases, and re- 


“Oh! ; exercise!’ quested him to be seated. I knew I was to 

Ob! 1 am dying for want of wes | study a language without an alphabet, but 
| was somewhat astonished to see him begin 
‘at what I considered to be the end of the 


seemed to be delightfully employed in flying 
fantastic paper kites; while a group of boys 
were gravely looking on and regarding these 
innocent occupations of their seniors with the 
most serious and gratified attention. 


for some time, | made inquiries respecting a 
teacher, and happily found one who under- 
On entering, he stood at the 
oor, and instead of coming forward and 


ed upon this mode as a decided improve- 


He read the date of publication ‘the 


| arrange our dates differently,’ I observed, and 
begged him to read, which he did from top 
‘to bottom, and proceeding from right to left. 
* You have an odd book here,’ remarked I, 
| taking it up; ‘what is the price?’ ‘A dollar 


counted out $34, and went on looking at it. 


running tithe was on the edge of the 
leaves instead of the top of the page, the 
paging was near the bottom, the ber and 


place, behold ! all the ferry-boats were rowed 
by women, and from a passage boat just ar- 
rived, 1 saw the females get out of the cabin 
in the bow. ‘What are we coming to next?’ 
said J, and just then, saw a carpenter take 
his foot-rule out of his stocking to measure 
some timber which his apprentice was cut- 
ting with a saw whose blade was set nearly 
at right angles with the frame. Before the 
door sat a ian busily engaged in whitening 
the thick soles of a pair of shoes; * that’s a 
shoe-white, I suppose,’ said 1; ‘tand he an- 
swers to the shoe-black of other lands,’— 
‘Just so,’ said my friend, ‘and beyond him is 
a poor wretch with a board round his neck 
for a shirt collar who has got into chudey + an 
article of his toilet which answers to the 
gyves with which those lads inthe tombs 
are garnished instead of bangles.’ 

‘In the alleys called streets, the signs 
stood on ends, and the pigs were packed in 
baskets, which coolies were carrying to the 
infinite satisfaction of the inmates; and the 
shops seemed to have lost their fronts, and 
ejected their inmates into the streets, where 
they were eating, cooking, working, selling, 
and sleeping in every imaginable way. A 
Jond voice led us to look in at an open door 
to see what was going on, when we saw it 
was a school, and the boys learning their 
lessons crying like auctioneers. We next 
passed a fashionable lady stepping out of her 
chair, her feet only three inches long, her 
plaited and embroidered petticoat a foot 
longer than her gown, and smallest at the 
bottom, and her waist quite concealed.— 
Then came an acquaintance of my friend’s 
accompanying a splendidly carved coffin.— 


Her | inte the other, whereupon I concluded he was | + Who's dead asked he. *Noman hab die.’ 
| going to dinner, instead of a review. ‘The | replied the celestial, ‘this one piece cofia I 


present my ole fader; he lik-ee too much, a 
my number one proper; ‘spose he die, hecan 


|Jong behind ; many of theln did not shave | us-ee he!’ *So, eh!’ rejoined my friend; 
| their faces, but their mustaches grew over | show muchy price can catehee one alla same 


so fashion one thousand dollar so; this hab 
first chop, bandsome, lo.” ”* 
**Do you call that gibberish English or 


| Chinese!’ said I, for the language sounded 


no less strange than the custom of presenting 
a coffin to alive father differed from my pre- 
conceived notions of filial affection. “That's 
the pure Canton-English,’ said he; you mmst 
be the Jack Downing of Canton to immorta- 
lize it.’ *Come, rather let us go home,’ said 
I, ‘for lam getting dizzy, and shall spon be 
upside down in this strange country.’ ”” 


Law and Lawyers in Norway. 

The administration of the civil law in Nor- 
way is mostadmirably contrived. In every 
school district, the freeholders elect a Justice 
of the Court of Reconciliation. Every law- 
suit must first be brought before this Justice, 
and by the parties in person, as no lawyer or 
attorney is allowed to practise in this court. 
‘The parties appear in person, and state their 
mutual complaints and grievances at length, 
and the Justice carefully notes down all the 
facts and statements of the plaintiff and de- 
fendamt, and after due consideration, endea- 
vors to arrange the matter, and proposes for 
this purpose what he considers to be perfect- 
ly just and fair in the premises. If his judg- 
ment is accepted, it is immediately entered 
in the court above, which isa court of Re- 
cord; and if it is appealed from, the case goes 
up to the District Court, upon the evidence 
already taken in writing by the Justice of the 
Court of Reconciliation. No other evidence 
is admitted. Ifthe terms proposed by the 
Justice are pronounced to be just and reason- 
able, the party appealing has to pay the costs 
and charges of the appeal. This system of 
minor ye ere a deal of unnecessary, 
expensive and vexatious litigation. ‘The case 
goes up from court to court upon the same 





contents of chapters at their ends, the margi- 
nal notes on the top, where the blank was 
double the size at the foot, and a broad blank 
line across the middle of each page separs- 
ted the two works composing the volume, 
instead of one being printed after the other. 


the name of the work written on the bottom 
edge. * You have given me too much,’ said 
he, handing me #2}, and then explained that 





cight-thirds was eight divided by three, or 


,and the legal argument rests upon 
the facts, without trick or circumlocution of 
any kind from either party. There is no 
chance for pettifoggers—the banditti of the 
bar. Poor or stupid clients cannot be delu- 
ded, nor Judge or jury mystified by the skill 
of sharp practitioners in the courts of law in 
Norway. More than two thirds of the suits 
commenced are settled in the Court of Re- 
conciliation, and of the remaining third not 
so settled, not more than one-tenth are ever 





carried up. 





DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS. 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1818. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 











PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
20: 

The undersigned has established a general 
publishing office for periodical publications, 
in Cleveland, O. ‘The “Herald of Truth,” 
“Nineteenth Century,” ‘Massachusetts Re- 
view,” “Howitt’s Journal,” ‘American Flo- 
ra,”’ Agricultural and Horticultural publica- 
tions, Illustrated ** Natural History,” “Home 
Magazine,” * Parley’s Library,” The Kn- 
glish Reviews and Magazines. In short any 
of the American or English publications will 
be promptly forwarded to those ordering 
them. He has made arrangements to furnish 
the citizens of Salem and vicinity—as well 
as all other prominent places of Northern O- 
hio—with any of these periodicals free of 
postage, and at the publishers’ prices. 

Subscriptions received by Moses D, Gove. 
(who has specimen Nos. of several periodi- 
cals) or at the Book Store of David L. Gal- 
breath, Salem, where the publications will 
be delivered to subscribers each month as 
they become due. 

Those wishing to subscribe for Periodicals 
to be sent by mail, can be furnished with 
whatever they may desire, by applying by 
letter (post pai) to 

JNO. HITCHCOCK, 
Post Office Buildings, 
Cleveland, 0. 











WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
Revised Edition, just received at the 
Sacem Bookstore. 





Agents for the * Bugle.” 
i 
OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagein Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poos 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester“ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whi 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy ; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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